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THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL J. B. McPHERSON. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL W. T, SHERMAN, 


_ My first acquaintance with McPherson 
began in the summer of 1857, in the city 
of New-York. I was then a banker, and 
ocoupied rooms at 100 Prince street. Me- 
Pherson was lieutenant of engineers, on 
duty, supervising the construction of 
fome one of the forts at the Narrows. 
He had rooms, also, atthe same place— 
Mrs. Van Nostrand’s, 100 Prince’ street. 
My apartments were two -large rooms on 
the’ second floor, and his a hall-room, 
back. In going to my rooms of a night, 
MecPherson’s doors were generally open— 
it being in the summer-time—and I nat- 
rally dropped in there and met him with 
several of his young companions. I soon 
became quite well acquainted with him, 
and was attracted by his social qualities, 
Which were of a high order. An intima- 
¢y sprang up, which continued for sever- 
al months, when he was ordered to Cali- 
fornia. I had occasion to go to California 
in 1858, and met him again casually. 

On being assigned to duty with Gen- 
@al Halleck, in the fall of 1861, here at 
St. Louis, McPherson was also sent to 
St Louis, to report to General Halleck, 
46 staff-officer, having been commissioned 
a8 lieutenant-colonel and additional aid- 
decamp by the President, under a law 
of Congress. General Halleck employed 

in sending him to inspect his 
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distant commands ; and he was so order- 
ed to General Grant when operating up 
the Tennessee, against forts Henry and 
Donelson. In the month of January or 
February, 1862, I was sent to a command 
at Paducah, to control the reinforcements 
going up the Tennessee for General Grant, 
when I met McPherson coming out of the 
Tennessee river, with a throat swollen 
very much by a cold, caught by sleeping 
on the ground in the snows about Henry 
and Donelson. He afterward joined us 
up the Tennessee river, in the month of 
March, at which time I commanded a di- 
vision of troops at Pittsburgh Landing. 
Commanding the first troops that landed 
there, it fell to my share to reconnoiter 
the country round about Pittsburgh Land- 
ing. McPherson was always with me, 
and I then appreciated his cheerful spirit, 
his quick military eye and perception, 
and our association was more than friend- 
ly. He remained on duty with Grant, in 
the capacity of staff-officer, during all the 
operations at Pittsburgh Landing, and 
when General Halleck arrived and took 
command, McPherson went with him, 
All this time McPherson was really a 
staff-officer of General Halleck, and he 
remained in that capacity during the 
movement of the armies against the town 
of Corinth. He was one of the most use- 
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ful staff-officers in the whole army—rid- 
ing night and day, sometimes with a sin- 
gle orderly, and sometimes alone. I think 
he knew more of the lay of the ground 
and of the roads of the country around 
Corinth than any officer of the army. 
When the army occupied Corinth, Gen- 
eral Halleck detailed McPherson to take 
charge of the railroads centering there, to 
collect their stock and operate the roads 
for the uses of the army; and about that 
time he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers. He remained in charge of 
these roads until the fall of 1862, when 
General Halleck had gone to Washington, 
to command the army in chief, and Gen- 
eral Grant took immediate command of 
the troops serving in the State of Missis- 
sippi, as far west as the Mississippi river. 
On McPherson’s application, Grant gave 
him command of a division at the time he 
was forming his army to push operations 
down into Mississippi. Grant’s immedi- 
ate command moved substantially along 
the Mississippi Central Railroad, by Hol- 
ly Springs, Oxford, etc. My wing of that 
army ‘being in Memphis, moved to Ox- 
ford, by way of Tullahoma; and we all 
came together at Oxford, where I found 
MePherson in command of a division of 
Grant’s troops—the same lively, spirited 
officer as always before, and evidently a 
favorite with General Grant. Whenever 
I had occasion to learn any thing that I 
wished to know, I invariably went to 
MePherson, who, while he attended to 
his own business, was very observing of 
every thing that interested the whole 
atmy. From Oxford, Grant sent me to 
Vicksburgh, by water, by way of Mem- 
phis; and it was not until after I had 
made my attempt against Chickasaw 
Bluffs and failed, and after we had cap- 
tured Arkansas Post, that General Grant 
brought his whole army down the Missis- 
sippi river to operate against Vicksburgh— 
McPherson still acting in command of one 
division. About that time, the President 
of the United States, according to a gen- 
eral plan which pervaded the whole army, 
made of Grant's army four‘corps, of which 
I had the Fifteenth, and McPherson the 
command of the Seventeenth—composed 
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of three divisions, His corps was at Mil- 
liken’s Bend and Lake Providence during 
the early operations against Vicksburgh ; 
but when in the spring General Grant ° 
resolved to run the batteries at Vicks- 
burgh with his gunboats and ‘part of his 
transports, McPherson’s corps—the Sev- 
enteenth—was second in the order of 
march, McClernand’s leading, McPher- 
son’s second, and mine followed. Mc- 
Pherson’s corps crossed the Mississippi 
river at Bruinsburgh, and took part in 
the battle fought near Port Gibson. I, 
following the, army, overtook it at Han- 
kinson’s Ferry and Rock Spring, where I 
again found McPherson; and General 
Grant put us in motion against Jack- 
son-—McPherson by way of Utica, and I 
by way of a town called Raymond. Mc- 
Pherson. then fought, unaided, with his 
corps, a battle between Utica and Ray- 
mond, known as the battle of Raymond, 
and the next day both our corps entered 
Jackson, each of us having a considerable 
skirmish. I was left in Jackson to de- 
stroy the railroads, bridges, and public 
property, while McPherson was turned 
rapidly toward Vicksburgh, where, under 
General Grant's ®wn eye, he fought his 
part of the battle of Champion Hills, 
which General Grant then considered (no 
doubt truly) was the battle which won 
to us Vicksburgh, substantially ; for by 
it we penned up Pemberton in the walls 
of Vicksburgh, subject to starvation, while 
Johnston was thrown off to the right rear. 
The three corps closed in on Vicksburgh— 
mine on the right, McPherson in the cen- 
tre, and McClernand on the left ; and we 
preserved that order until the fourth of 
July, 1868, when the place surrendered. 
McPherson was very active during the 
whole siege, and in person gave direc- 
tion, by reason of his knowledge of en- 
gineering, to all the details of the ap- 
proach along the Jackson road, which 
was the great salient of the fortifications 
of Vicksburgh. During the time we lay 
before Vicksburgh, the most intimate re- 
lations existed between General Grant, 
McPherson, and myself, and we were 
daily in interchange of the most kindly 
as well as of professional opinions. To 
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‘his peculiar spirit of harmony, as much 
as to any other one cause, I attribute a 
great part of the success which attended 
that army. When Vicksburgh surren- 
dered, McPherson’s corps occupied the 
place. I went inland to Jackson again, 
drove Johnston beyond Pearl river, and 
returned to camp at the Big Black, eight- 
een miles behind Vicksburgh. McCler- 
nand’s troops and all auxiliaries were 
sent off to other fields of operation, and 
during the summer of 1863, McPherson 
and myself were very much thrown to- 
gether. He was constantly employed— 
first, in the reconstruction of a new or 
inner line of defenses to Vicksburgh, so 
that a comparatively small garrison could 
hold it, setting free for other uses the bulk 
of the whole army. 

In the fall of that year, General Rose- 
crans, commanding the armies of the 
Cumberland, sustained a check, and was 
compelled to assume the defensive, as 
against Bragg in Chattanooga. Orders 
came from the war department to urge 
forward to the help of Rosecrans every man 
that could be spared from our army, op- 
erating along the Mississippi river. It 
fell to my share to be sent by General 
Grant, who still remained at Vicksburgh, 
But I had hardly got my troops well un- 
der way from Memphis eastward, when 
General Grant himself was sent for and 
ordered to Chattanooga, to give direction 
to the operations of the armies from that 
quarter, General Grant was then made 
the commander of the military division of 
the ‘Mississippi, and I was assigned the 
command of the department of the Ten- 
nessee, vacated by Grant. Being in mo- 
tion, I merely delegated to McPherson, 
still back at Vicksburgh, a general super- 
vision of all matters south of Memphis, 
along the river, and in person hurried on 
to General Grant at Chattanooga. After 
we had beaten Bragg back from Chatta- 
nooga, and I had gone up to Knoxville 
and relieved that garrison from the press- 
ure of Longstreef’s forces, I returned to 
Mississippi and took a portion of Mc- 

*s command, a portion of Hurl- 
bort’s, from Memphis, and made my Me- 
ridian march, during the winter of 1864, 
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in February. . McPherson commanded 
the right, and Hurlburt the left wing, 
There again we were brought very close- 
ly into contact,,and I had renewed rea- 
son to appreciate the care and precision 
of all his arrangements, as well.as his 
high social qualities, 

After completing that business, on re- 
turning to Memphis I received new or- 
ders, General Grant was, by order of 
the President, assigned to command the 
whole army of the United States, and 
was ordered to Washington. I succeed- 
ed him to command the division in Mis- 
sissippi, and McPherson was assigned to 
the command of the department of the 
Tennessee. McPherson, all the time we 
were at Vicksburgh, deplored the acci- 
dent of service which left him, as it were, 
seemingly unemployed on the Mississippi 
river, and asked me if I could not arrange 
so that he should have an active command 
over about Chattanooga, where he was 
satisfied, and we were all satisfied, would 
be the hardest. fighting. Although I 
wanted him on the Mississippi river, still 
I knew I wanted him equally with me; 
and therefore I ordered him to Huntsville 
to command the army of the Tennessee, 
which I had left there, reinforced by two 
divisions to be drawn from his own com- 
mand at Vicksburgh, so as to form the 
right wing of my proposed grand army 
for entering Georgia. 

McPherson hastened to his command 
at Huntsville in the month of April, 1863, 
and at once addressed himself to the task 
of making that army mobile—capable of 
rapid movements and the most desperate 
fighting. He commanded the right wing 
of the grand army from that time until 
his death, It moved along the railroad 
substantially from Huntsville to Chatta- 
nooga, thence diverging to the right 
through La Fayette, Ship’s Gap, Snake 
Creek Gap, to Resaca. In spite of all 
his efforts, he was compelled to take the 
field with two divisions less than our cal- 
culations, by reason of the veteran troops 
being then on furlough; and it was not 
until the whole army had advanced south- 
ward as far as Ackworth, that the two 
divisions, constituting then the Seven- 
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teenth army corps, overtook us and form- 
ed a part of the main army, In that 
campaign, McPherson's task was to throw 
his army between the railroad and John- 
ston's army, lying at Dalton, and his line 
of retreat. along the Georgia railroad. 
McPherson moved rapidly, and secured 
Snake Creek Gap, which was of vast im- 
portance to us, and shoved out against 
Resaca; But in his judgment Resaca 
was too strong to be carried by a sudden 
coup de main, and he obeyed his orders 
to draw back four or five miles, to Snake 
Creek Gap, make it secure, and wait for 
orders. I then threw the whole army 
from Snake Creek Gap, fought the battle 
of Resaca, and pursr -d the enemy along 
down the railroad to Kingston and Oass- 
ville, McPherson forming the right. The 
enemy continued his retreat rapidly 
through Allatoona Pass. I halted about 


Kingston, and then sent McPherson rap-_ 


idly around by the road from Van Wirt 
to Dallas, taking the intermediate route 
with the rest of the army. Johnston 
threw himself to Dallas, and made an 
attempt to strike McPherson while six 
miles of interval lay between him and 
my main army. McPherson’s vigilance 
and quickness of perception enabled him 
to force Johnston to attack him, whereby 
the enemy lost very heavily to our com- 
paratively light loss. This, in truth, was 
the grand tactics of that campaign ; name- 
ly, while we were on the offensive, in a 
very difficult country, to avoid, as far as 
possible, ourselves attacking the enemy 
in positions strengthened by field-works 
of very rapid and very easy construction, 
and by a part of our army to watch 
his lines, expose an inferior force, invite 
attack, and punish the assailants, where- 
by their losses constantly exceeded ours. 
This called for subordinate commanders 
of no common kind ; for it requires a good 
deal of nerve for a junior officer to receive 
the attack of a superior force and appre- 
ciate the reasons for so doing. McPher- 
son did this perfectly, and his affair at 
Dallas was probably the best illustration 
of the value of that kind of strategy. 
McPherson having met and repulsed 
the attack made on him at Dallas, I 
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closed in with the main army, and then 
maneuvered with my left flank (Scho- 
field’s) until I got possession of the rail- 
road at Ackworth and secured all the 
way behind, namely, Allatoona Pass. 
Here I threw McPherson to my left on 
the direct Marietta road, threw Schofield 
away off to the right; keeping Thomas, 
who had the strongest army, as a centre. 
McPherson pushed his operations direct- 
ly against the enemy’s prepared lines on 
the Kenesaw, and by several well-direct- 
ed and well-conducted attacks, carried in 
succession every thing belonging to the 
enemy, save the inaccessible mountain 
known as Kenesaw. With the rest of 
the army I maneuvered gradually around 
Kenesaw, 80 as to force him to leave every 
thing but Kenesaw. Then substituting a 
light cavalry force in lieu of McPherson’s 
whole line, I threw his whole army rap- 
idly away round by the right rear toward 
the bridge across the Chattahoochie, 
above the mouth of Nickajack creek. 
This called for the same kind of exposure 
and intelligence as the Dallas move. Mc- 
Pherson fulfilled it admirably, and Johns- 
ton thereby was forced to retreat across 
the Chattahoochie, giving us absolute con- 
trol of most valuable ground and fortifi- 
cations, constructed by him at vast ex- 
pense of money and labor. This move- 
ment induced the soldiers to style the 
army of the Tennessee (McPherson’s) 
the “whip-lash”’ of the army. After- 
ward I shifted him away to the left 
again, to Roswell, a crossing eighteen 
miles above the railroad bridge, As soon 
as all things were ready, I directed Me- 
Pherson to move out boldly and make a 
lodgment on the railroad east of Decatur. 
This he also accomplished skillfully and 
well. Having crossed the whole army 
over the Chattahoochie, we moved stea- 
dily down toward Atlanta, occupying the 
left of the line, and following substantial- 
ly the railroad from the east into Atlanta. 
The disposition of the troops was, the Fif- 
teenth corps on the right, the Seventeenth 
corps on the left, and the Sixteenth corps 
(Dodge's) following in reserve on the rail- 
road, with orders to break up and de- 
stroy every bar of iron on that road. On 
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the twentieth of July, 1864, I detached 
Garrard’s cavalry, which had been oper- 
ating with McPherson up to that time, 
still further to the east on that road, to 
break up two very large and important 
bridges near Covington ; intending, as 
soon as the road eastward from Atlanta 
was sufficiently disabled, to throw Me- 
Pherson’s whole army by the right rear 
again below Atlanta, so as to isolate the 
town and compel its evacuation without 
a battle. McPherson was duly notified 
that the cavalry had been sent to the 
rear, and that he would have to guard 
that flank with infantry alone, which was 
avery difficult and rather dangerous step. 
Still, as always, he did not complain, but 
adapted himself to the situation. Moving 
along the railroad steadily, in connection 
with the rest of the army, he had placed 
the Seventeenth corps, its right resting 
near the railroad, and its line parallel 
with the defenses of Atlanta. The Fif- 
teenth corps connected with the Seven- 
teenth, on its right. Dodge’s corps was 
still following the railroad in column, and 
I made a written order not to extend any 
more to the left, but to use this corps of 
Dodge to break up the railroad absolute- 
ly up to the very rear of the army. It 
.seems the night before, McPherson, in 
reconnoitering the ground to his left, 
about three hundred yards to the front 
and left of the Seventeenth corps, found 
a hill from which he had a very complete 
view of the interior of the city of Atlanta, 
He had made preparations to erect a bat- 
tery there from which to bombard the 
town, and had ordered Dodge to oblique 
to his left, following a road, which may 
be styled the “ wood-road,” from the De- 
catur road, leading directly to this posi- 
tion, a little to the left of the Seventeenth 
corps in line of battle. When he re- 
ceived my orders to employ the Six- 
teenth corps (Dodge) in destroying the 
railroad, instead of reinforcing his left 
flank, in position, he came in person to 
see me to explain how important he 
viewed that position, and asking me to 
allow Dodge to go on as he had ordered 
him, instead of employing him in break- 
ing up the railroad. To this I readily 
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assented, only modifying by employing 
the pioneers of the whole of his army in 
the work of destruction, leaving him free 
to use Dodge for the purpose contem- 
plated. About eleven o'clock on the day 
of the twenty-second, while the army was 
feeling its way up to Atlanta cautiously, 
we heard more than usual firing away 
over to the left, and McPherson remarked 
that he would go over and see if there 
was any thing unusual going on. He 
mounted and rode off with his personal 
staff, and about twelve o’clock his adju- 
tant-general, Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, 
rode back to where I was, and exclaimed 
to me personally that McPherson had 
been killed or was a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy. Of course I was shocked 
beyond measure, ard questioned him very 
closely as to his reasons, He stated that 
on leaving me they had ridden down be- 
hind their lines, and hearing the firing 
over on the left of the Seventeenth corps 
very heavy, he had sent orders for cer- 
tain brigades to be drawn from the centre 
of his line, to hasten to that flank and re- 
inforce it; and that he had cut across by 
a road with which he was very familiar, 
and over which he had passed several 
times that day, known as the wood road, 
approaching the left flank of the Seven- 
teenth corps, which was a division com- 
manded by Giles Smith. The road was 
completely to the rear of our line as 
against Atlanta, and was used by ambu- 
lance-wagons and soldiers going back and 
forth from the front ; it being shorter from 
the left flank to the wagon-trains parked 
near the main road than to have followed 
the line to the main road and back per- 
pendicular to it. In other words, it was 
a diagonal road, leading from a point 
about four miles from Atlanta to the left 
flank of the Seventeenth corps, about a 
mile south of the main Decatur road. He 
rode briskly along that road, and had 
sent nearly every one of his staff-officers 
to different parts of his troops with or- 
ders, and rode into the woods about a 
quarter of a mile to the rear of Giles 
Smith’s division. Shortly after entering 
the woods, a sharp volley was heard, and 
presently his horse—a well-known black 
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horse which he always rode—came out 
riderless and wounded in two places. As 
soon as his staff-officers heard of it, Col- 
onel Strong, his inspector-general, gath- 
ered a few men together and hurried to 
the spot. They found him lying a little 
way out of the road, dead. An ambu- 
lance was taken there, his body put in 
it, and brought tome. Up to that time, 
the firing was very heavy where General 
Dodge was, and also in the direction of 
the Seventeenth corps. I directed his 
body to be taken into the house known 
as Colonel Howard's, and after giving the 
necessary orders to meet the emergency, 
I went in myself and saw his body lying 
on the table, clothed perfectly, but per- 
fectly dead. Dr, Hewitt, of the army, 
was near by, and I asked him to exam- 
ine the body. He did-so, and reported 
to me that one musket-shot had entered 
his side, ranging upward across his body, 
completely traversing his lungs and vital 
parts, and that life must have been ex- 
tinct within a few seconds. About that 
moment the battle was raging very hea- 
vily, and the shells and shot reached 
where I was. Fearing the house in which 
the remains lay would catch fire from the 
bursting shells, I directed the body to be 
put in an ambulance, and gave the neces- 
sary orders for his personal staff—Major 
Willard, Captains Giles and Steele—to 
take it to the rear to some safe place. 
They took it to Marietta, and thence 
were instructed to take it to his home 
in Clyde, Ohio. 

It has been rumored and stated that 
General McPherson was killed through 
having unduly exposed himself. This is 
not so. The road by which he aimed to 
reach the left and exposed flank of his 
army had been traveled by him repeated- 
ly that day—was in use at that moment, 
and it was the merest accident of life that 
the enemy’s skirmishers, in encircling our 
left flank, had broken through that par- 
ticular part of our ground at the moment 
of his proceeding along the road. It was 
an accident which might have befallen 
me or any most prudent officer. No one 
better than McPherson could judge of the 
points of safety and danger, and I do not 
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believe he apprehended danger at the mo- 
ment of his death in the least ; for he 
could have reached the left flank by 
avoiding the wood road, had he chosen 
to do so., He merely took that road be- 
cause it was the most direct and easy 
road by which he could reach the left 
flank of his army, which was then en- 
gaged in heavy battle.* 


* TI reported the death of McPherson in a 
letter dated 


Hieapqvarrers Miitrary Drviston 
Mussissipri, IN THE FIELD, NEAR 
Arianta, Ga., July 24, 1864. 


General L. Thomas, Adjutant-General United 
States Army, Washington, D. C.: 
Genera: It is my painful duty to report 

that Brigadier-General James B. McPherson, 

United States army, and Major-General United 

States volunteers, commanding the army of 

the Tennessee in the field, was killed by a 

shot from an ambuscade about noon yester- 

day. At the time of this fatal shot he was 
on horseback, placing his troops before the 
city of Atlanta, and was passing by a cross- 
road from a moving column, toward the flank 
of troops that had already been established on 
the line. He had quitted me but a few mo 
ments before, and was on his way to see in 
person to the execution of my orders. About 
the time of this sad event, the enemy had sal- 
lied from his intrepchments about Atlanta, to 
go to the left rear of this very line, and had 
begun an attack which resulted in a serious 
battle. So that General McPherson fell in 
battle, booted and spurred as a gallant knight 
should wish. Not his the loss, but the coun- 
try’s ; and the army will mourn his death and 
cherish his memory as that of one who, though 
comparatively young, had risen, by his merit 
and ability, to command one of the best ar 
mies which the nation has called into exist- 
ence to defend its honor and integrity. His- 
tory tells ‘us of but few who so blended the 
grace and gentleness of the friend with the 
dignity, courage, faithfulness, and manliness 
of the soldier; and his public enemies—even 
the men who directed the fatal shot—never 
spoke and wrote of him without expressions 
of marked respect. Those whom he com- 

manded loved him even to idolatry, and I, 

his associate and commander, fail in words 

adequate to express my opinion of his great 
worth, I feel assured that every patriot in 

America, on hearing this sad news, will feel 
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No loss could possibly have been more 
serious to us at that moment, and as soon 
a8 the news spread through his army, his 
name was taken up as a cry, and it stim- 
ulated all to renewed energy and desper- 
ate fighting. McPherson was universally 
beloved by his men and respected by all 
officers, many of whom were twenty 
years his seniors. On that day we 
avenged his death, for the slaughter of 
the enemy exceeded any thing I have 
seen during the war. Near twenty-two 
hundred of the enemy’s dead remained 
on the ground when night closed upon 
the scene of action. 

McPherson was always associated with 
his troops. He was hardy, young, and 
strong, and shared their rations. He 
never shrunk from the same exposures 
to which he was compelled to expose 
others. His death was simply an acci- 
dent of war, for which he himself was as 
well prepared as any living man could 
have been. During our long association, 
the most intimate relations existed be- 
tween us, and he confided to me many of 
his most secret thoughts. He dwelt upon 
two instances where he thought wrong 
had been done him—the one when he 
was in command at Lake Providence, 
La., where he authorized certain parties 
to pick out the cotton of certain standing 
fields. Some parties attributed to him 
improper motives—motives of gain, mo- 
tives of interest—from which he was as 
free and pure as any living mortal. I do 
not believe McPherson ever gained a cent, 
or even contemplated such a thing, during 
his whole military career. 

Again, when in command at. Vicks- 
burgh, his social nature brought him 


sense of personal loss, and the country gen- 
erally will realize that we have lost not only 
an able military leader, but a man who, had 
he survived, was qualified to heal the national 
strife which has been raised by designing and 
ambitious men. His body has been sent 
North in charge of Major Willard and Cap- 
tains Steele and Giles, of his personal staff, 
I am, with great respect, 
W. T. Suerman, 
Major-General Commanding. 
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into contact with some families who were 
not prudent in restraining their expres- 
sions of attachment to the rebel cause. 
He laughed at these as the idle, foolish 
nonsense of women; while others, catch- 
ing at straws, imputed to him too much 
leniency toward rebel women and rebel 
people,* 


* The following letters, bearing upon these 
transactions, show the view that McPherson 
took of them : 

TO MAJOR-GENERAL CULLUM, 
Vicxssvren, Miss., Dec. 25, 1863. 
Major-General George W. Cullum, Chief of 

Staff to General Halleck : 

Dear Genera ; Your esteemed favor of the 
fifteenth instant just this moment came to 
hand, and I am under many obligations to you 
for writing it. That rumors and reports have 
been sent North, giving an accoynt of my re- 
puted secession tendencies, I am well aware ; 
but Iam not going to be swerved from what 
I conceive to be my duty by all the reports 
that envy, malice, and slander can suggest. 
What I have done in all cases has been done 
conscientiously and with an earnest desire to 
crush out the rebellion, promote the best in- 
terests of our country, and obey the orders of 
my superiors, Many of the reports sent North 
have originated with speculators, cotton-buy- 
ers, and traitors who follow the army, and 
whom I will not allow to violate and evade 
orders and regulations with impunity. Many 
of these men have been sadly disappointed in 
their expectations, and in a spirit of revenge 
are endeavoring to malign and misrepresent 
me. Your letter, however, contains the first 
intimation I.have ever heard that reports 
have been sent to the Secretary of War that I 
was “neglecting my official duties, spending 
my time with ladies of secession tendencies,” 
etc. These reports I pronounce emphatically 
and unqualifiedly false. I do not ask any one 
to take my word for it, but will let what my 
command has done, the esprit du corps, the 
spirit of emulation which is now actuating the 
different regiments to enlist as veteran volun- 
teers, the health of the troops, in fact, every 
thing relating to their welfare as soldiers, be 
the proof whether I am neglecting or unmind- 
ful of the responsible trust committed to my 
charge. I have seen and made the acquaint- 
ance of a majority of the people of this coun- 
ty, besides numbers of others from the adjoin- 
ing counties—some of them coming sixty or 








It seems ridiculous to dwell on these 
matters, and I only do so because they 
gave him some slight feeling at the time. 
His patriotism was of too exalted a na- 





seventy miles, and very many of them ladies, 
My official position has rendered it necessary 
for me to see them, There was no one else 
to whom they could go to make known their 
grievances and obtain redress and some com- 
pensation for their losses, if they were deserv- 
ing. The business on wiiich they come is as 
various as the wants and desires of the hu- 
man race. Itis every thing, from begging a 
small quantity of provisions to keep poor wo- 
men and children from starving, to carry on 
plantations, to trade, the cotton interest, and 
the policy to be pursued in restoring the 
Union. All this makes my position any thing 
but a sinecure; and both General Grant and 
General Shegman know full well that I would 
rather be in the field at the head of a division 
than where I am. I have treated the people 
of this county politely and civilly, and shall 
continue to do so, at the risk of being de- 
nounced as “secesh,” so long as they manifest 
proper respect for the Federal authority. I 
have sent some ladies out of the lines; and 
they all understand, both ladies and gentle- 
men, that while they remain within our lines, 
they must conform to the rules and regula- 
tions which may be adopted. They all know 
very well that they can not abuse the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the cause for which 
we are fighting, the Federal army, or any gen- 
eral in it, and on public grounds, and they 
have invariably been polite and respectful at 
my headquarters. When the time comes 
(which I hope and believe never will) that, 
to be a soldier, a man has got to forget and 
overlook the claims of humanity, I do not 
want to be a soldier. I shall do as near as I 
know how what is right, without trying to 
eonciliate or pander to the wishes of any par- 
ticular class, and trust to time “to make all 
even.” 

With the last of the rebel prisoners cap- 
tured in this place, (those who have been con- 
fined in hospitals went out a few weeks ago) 
some of the rebel ladies were going to give 
them a party. I sent to the lady at whose 
house the party was to be given, and told her 
that the entertainment could not be allowed ; 
that I would do for the prisoners every thing 
that humanity and the laws of civilized war- 
fare dictated ; but I would not permit them to 
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ture to be qualified by any little seeming 
indulgence of the nonsense and whims of 
women. The people of Vicksburgh, of 
course, were allied, by association and 





be féted when our men were being literally 
starved to death in Richmond. Two days 
after, I heard that the reason why I would 
not allow the party to come off was because 
the Vicksburgh ladies would not go to federal 
parties with Federal officers, A good reason, 
truly! 2... 
With sincere regards, I am, 
J. B. MoPuerson, 
Major-General, 


TO MAJOR-GENERAL SHERMAN, 


DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
Vicxssuren, January 2, is6s, 


Major-General W. T. Sherman: 

Dear GenernaL: I was extremely gratified 
this morning on the receipt of your letter, as 
I always am to hear from you, and hasten to 
answer it, though I have not much news to 
communicate. I inclose herewith a copy of a 
private letter to General Cullum, in answer to 
one received from him; and as it contained a 
pointed and decided expression of my senti- 
ments on certain points, I thought it best to 
let you know them. The course I have pur- 
sued since you left has been the same as 
while you were here, except more strict, if 
any thing. I have labored recently to the 
best of my ability to promote and protect the 
interests of the government and the service, 
irrespective of the clamor around me. With- 
in the last few weeks there has been a regular 
tide of cotton-buyers, traders, men looking for 
plantations to lease, etc., setting this way. 
With the best I can do, I find my time largely 
occupied with these matters, A great many 
planters in this section desire to work their 
own plantations, (which they have never aban- 
doned) and are willing to subscribe to all the 
rules and regulations which may be adopted 
recognizing the freedom of the negroes, etc. 
Colonel Eaton, general superintendent of con- 
trabands, requires that they shall go to him 
for military‘ permits to carry on their own 
places, and then he will let them hire contra- 
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- bands—a perfectly proper course, but one 


which takes time, as each particular case has 
to be investigated. . . . 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B, McPuerson. 
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by party, with rebel officers and rebel 
men, and they naturally had the same 
proclivities. But he did not let such 
small matters even engage a part of his 
attention. On the contrary, his manage- 
ment of affairs in Vicksburgh was so open 
and so manly, that hundreds and thou- 
sands of rebels would have submitted to 
him who would not have submitted gra- 
ciously to any body else. His manner 
was such as to attract ladies and child- 
ren, and with them he was a universal 
favorite. But when some rebel women 
displayed a bad temper and bad sense, in 
leaving a church where prayers were of- 
‘fered up for the President of the United 
States, he banished them from Vicks- 
burgh, and did not allow them to return 
again, though constantly importuned to 
that end. After we had returned from 
our Meridian trip, I remember we found 
in Canton some women whom he had 
banished who desired toreturn. He spoke 
to me about it, and I told him to use his 
own discretion. 

Like most young men, he was natural- 
ly ambitious, but always in the right di- 
rection, and only solicited high commands 
to increase the sphere of his usefulness 
and bring into play his qualities, which 
he knew he possessed. But no man was 
ever freer from the yearning desire for 
notoriety, which produced so much trou- 
ble in the early part of this war. He 
conceded to every body a fair chance to 
make a reputation, without envy or jeal- 
ousy. It was this quality in him that 
General Grant so much admired, and 
which really led to his repeated advance- 
ment. Although his advancement placed 
him over the head of others—which was 
calculated to produce jealousies—no one 
manifested such jealousy, probably, ex- 
cepting General Hamilton, who thought 
he should have had a corps command at 
the same time that McPherson got one, 
though he never, to my knowledge, 
thought he ought to have had McPher- 
s0n’s corps. 

At the time I first resolved to draw 
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him from Vicksburgh, and give him a 
command at Huntsville in connection with 
the army to move from Chattanooga, I 
knew that he was engaged to be married 
to a young lady in Baltimore; and I au- 
thorized him, when he got to Cairo on his 
way to Huntsville, to run to Baltimore 
and see his friends there. He was very 
desirous to do so; but on reaching Cairo, 
learning that General Grant and I were 
both pushing our preparations for the 
coming campaign, and judging naturally 
that we were equally desirous to have 
him at his post, he, without one word 
of complaint, dropped his visit to Balti- 
more and hastened to Huntsville, where 
he entered upon his duties without a mur- 
mur. He could not have gone ‘Yo Balti- 
more without losing time which was very 
essential to us then; for it was General 
Grant’s purpose first to move about the 
twenty-fifth of April, though in fact we 
did not all get ready till the fifth of May. 
Still, General McPherson had no means 
of knowing that such a delay would occur. 

General McPherson was about six feet 
and one inch in height, erect, well-propor- 
tioned, and of firm, easy carriage. His 
weight was probably a little upward of 
one hundred and seventy pounds. His 
forehead was high and well-formed, his 
face open and manly, very fine on the 
whole, excepting his nose, which was de- 
pressed in the centre and high at the 
point. He had dark hazel eyes, lively 
and expressive, black hair, with beard 
full and flowing of the same color. He 
would have been regarded a handsome 
man, with no blemish, except his nose, 
which appeared a little flat for so promi- 
nent a face. That his intellect was of the 
highest order is illustrated by the fact 
that he graduated at the head of a large 
class at West-Point. He was a class- 
mate of Hood, a fact that is impressed 
upon my mind bv a recollection I have 
of asking him about Hood at the time the 
latter succeeded Johnston in command 
of the rebel army. 
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JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


WHAT JANE TOLD BABY BEN, 


“Jane Gurisy! Janie Gurley !” call- 
ed the voice from the opened door. Jane 
rose with a sigh, and answered it. 

“ Yes, 'm coming.” 

She pushed «pen the door slowly, and 
went in. It was a room like other such 
rooms in other such places. It was not 
even neatly kept; for Jane, at her work 
in the mills all day, had little to do with 
it. And her mother—well, it would haye 
been something to have had a mother, 
would it not?—something in this girl’s 
life. from which every thing had been 
taken. Every thing but tlie bare, sharp, 
remorseless fact, that she was permitted 
to live. She was grateful for that, per- 
haps! What do you think ? 

I hear men exhort one another to 
thankfulness that their lives are spared. 
I know well what such would have said 
to Jane. I hear preachers preach it in 
the great congregation where hearts lie 
quivering under their touch, and agonies 
are pent up, and secrets are sealed, which 
render life the most terrible doom God 
can inflict upon a human being—and I 
marvel. 

I spoke of Jane’s mother. There was 
indeed a shadow of one—a pitiful, ruined 
shadow, sitting there in the corner and 
staring at her; always sitting there and 
staring at her when she came home. 
The stare used to burn itself so into her 
brain. She dreaded so, sometimes, to 
come home, growing nervous over it — 
for, strange as it may seem, the owner- 
ship of nerves was not confined to the 
dainty ladies, daintily stepping over the 
well-swept pavements, which were sharp 
upon this street where Jane lived. 

The shadow of a mother was sitting 
there and staring on this night, when 
Jane went in. Her gaunt face, with the 
circles under the eyes, told her story. 
Opium, It had worked out its fulfill- 
ment now, into imbecility. Jane had 


often quietly wished for her death ; she 
might. have prayed for it, if she had 
known how to pray. J hope you do not 
think this a monstrosity. There was no 
affectation about the girl. She knew no 
reason why her mother should live, If 
she had loved her, it would have been 
quite the same. Yet what was left of 
the woman never suffered for a daugh- 
ter’s care. 

“ Well, mother,” coming in in her list- . 
less way. 

“Tm glad you’ve come, Janie Gurley. 
It was a great while—two months, was 
it ?” 

“T was busy,” said Jane. The woman 
answered only with her stare, 

.* Busy,” nodded Jane. ‘‘ Have you 
had your supper,,mother ?” 

“IT don’t know. Let me see—supper— 
supper !” 

Jane spread the little table without fur- 
ther words, and then stopped, in seeming 
search about the room for something, her 
eyes softening. 

“Has Ben gone to bed ?—Oh! yes.” 

She went up to the bed, drew the coun- 
terpane gently aside, and looked in. A 
bit of a two-years baby was there —a 
pretty child, hisround cheeks warm with 
the flush of sleep; his little pink arms 
thrown up on the pillow. Such a change 
crept into the girl’s face as she stood 
there, looking down—such a tender, wo- 
manly change as was wonderful to see. 

Her little brother. Her one ewe lamb. 
The only thing in all the wide world that 
loved her. That was it, She stooped 
and kissed him, her hands about his 
neck. Just as clinging a kiss, and as 
soft, and warm, and true, as if the hands 
had not been quite used to gambler’s 
work, and the lips to oaths. The child 
half-woke, murmuring her name. 

“ Janie, Janie, Baby Ben wants—” and 
dropped softly into a dream again, The 
girl laughed outright, twining his little 
unconscious fingers about her own—in 
her roughest moods she liked the touch 
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of those tiny fingers. Her face just then 
was very pleasant to look upon. 

“J didn’t want to play to-night, Baby 
Ben,” whispering as if the child could 
hear her—as she might whisper in a pen- 
itent prayer—perhaps it was a prayer to 
her; the child an altar. At any rate, He 
knew, who had this girl’s name graven in 
the hollow of his hand. If it were so, I 
am quite sure that he used to listen for 
those little whispers. 

*T didn’t want to, but I had to. He 
made me, Baby Ben. Perhaps I needn’t 
have made ’em drunk; perhaps—I guess 
I'm sorry, Baby Ben ; I guess I am, I—” 

She hid her face then in his little warm 
neck, lying still a moment. Then— 

“But it’s so hard, Baby Ben: And 
there isn’t any body to help me. O 
Baby Ben, Baby Ben! if there was only 
any body to help me!” 

The child stirred at the words, and 
put both his arms about her neck, and 
held her so. She did not try to move. 
It might have been a tear; it might have 
been a little choked sob—something there 
was which the girl was hiding. 

Just then her father’s voice and .her 
father’s laugh came up from below, with 
horrible distinctness. She started, put 
away the child’s arms from her neck, and 
her face was for just one instant the face 
of adevil. I do not use the words light- 
ly. There were moments when that other 
soul, fighting for the occupation of Jane 
Gurley’s body, made her any thing it 
pleased. 

The look faded with the instant, but it 
left her eyes what they had been before 
those little whispers which the baby only 
heard. And such mournful eyes ! 

“Janie, Janie Gurley,” chattered the 
shadow of a mother from the corner, 
“you haven’t had your supper.” 

“Yes, yes, mother, I hear.” 

Her tone, in its inexpressible weariness, 
was in strong contrast to the sharp lines 
about her mouth; there were always 
sharp lines about Jane’s mouth. 

She sat down listlessly to the scanty 
meal, listening the while to her mother’s 
chatterings and feeble complainings. That 
stare, always on her from the corner, al- 
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ways burning itszlf into her brain when 
she came home, and was tired, seemed 
to-night unendurable. 

‘“‘ Mother,” speaking in her quick way, 
which could be a very impatient way, “I 
wish you wouldn't keep looking at me 
so! I get tired to death of it. I believe 
I am tired of every thing—every thing.” 

“Hey, Janie ?” 

Her face flushed. 

“You can’t help it I know—poor mo- 
ther, poor mother !” 

And then, moved by some unwonted 
impulse, she rose quickly, threw her arms 
about her mother’s neck, and kissed her 
forehead. The action was so unusual, 
that the creature only sat and stared, and 
said not a word. Jane turned away with 
a long sigh. ' 

She went to the window presently, sit- 
ting down with her forehead on the glass, 
deep in such thought as was natural to 
her. And her reveries were struggles. 
The girl’s whole life was a struggle; as 
you would have known from those lines 
about her mouth, and the chameleon eyes 
above them. Her position, as she leaned, 
one elbow on the sill, the free hand drop- 
ping in her lap, her profile, and weight 
of brown hair—Jane’s hair was certainly 
beautiful—just turned te the light, had 
in it something singularly graceful and 
artistic, which even her rough, dull@iress, 
and rougher hands, did not mar. The 
gloom of the night, which lay heavily 
without the window,’ added to it, reliev- 
ing her face and, bust distinctly. 

There was always something artistic in 
the girl’s motions and touch. She could 
no more help it than she could stop a 
heart-beat, There was that in her which 
makes great artists of men and women, 
if God gives them light to grow in-—which 
may kill them by a process of slow stran- 
gulation, or make fiends of them, if he 
does not. But he is that he is. His 
grace is sufficient unto the uttermost. 
The Judge of all the earth shall do right. 

Jane, looking out of the window, deep 
in her reverie into which the beating rain 
worked and fitted, saw at last a figure 
in the street below. 

There were many figures passing to 
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and fro in the gloom of the alley, each on 
its own errand ; figures which were suit- 


ed to the storm and the shadows that 


skulked in the corners. But this figure 
Jane singled out at once. Perhaps from 
a.certain poise of its head; perhaps be- 
cause it differed from the other figures in 
avoiding’ the skulking shadows. 

It crossed from the opposite walk, and 
passed beneath the window ; then up the 
street; then back beneath the window ; 
then down the street; up again, and so 
back and forth beneath the window. At 
last it stopped, and a fleck of light struck 
the face—an earnest, manly face, turned 
upward. 

At the sight, a curious faint color flick- 
ered over Jane’s cheeks, up to her fore- 
head, and faded. She threw up the win- 
dow. The upturned fave smiled brightly. 

“Ts that you, Janet ?” 

“ Tt seems to be.” . 

“ve been watching for you. Come 
down a minute.” 

“You han’t no hood on, Janie Gur- 
ley,” chattered her mother, as the girl 


started abruptly for the door. ‘ You han’t 
no hood, you han’t no—” 
“ Hush, hush, mother,” interrupted 


Jane, passing out. ‘I need none.” 

It was a cireumstance always notice- 
able, that this girl seemed naturlly to 
avoid? the patois of the alley, ard the 
ruder grammatical mistakes incident to a 
life like hers. It must have been in- 
stinct ; it certainly was not training. 
There were moods when, with a sort of 
savage desperation, she would catch at 
that, or any thing, to make herself one 
with her lot; but they were like her 
other such moods—a passion of that sec- 
ond soul, struggling for dominion, and 
struggling out again as it had come. 

She stole softly down-stairs, past the 
room where her father was, and into the 
doorway. The boy was there waiting for 
her. 

“ Well, Reuben.” 

The tone was a study. Half-defiant, 
half-deprecating, with a touch of the nat- 
ural woman’s coquetry, which even the 
life Jane Gurley had led, had not,quite 
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worn out of her; yet a little—a very lit. 
tle, subdued from its ordinary accent, 

“T have been looking at you up there 
at the window, Janet.” 

‘* What business had you to do that, 
pray ?” with a little laugh that tried to 
be a vexed one, and failed utterly. 

“T like to look at you, Janet,” said the 

boy, quite ignoring it, and looking at her 
as he spoke, very quietly. “I believe J 
always like to look at you.” 
‘ The words seemed spoken as naturally 
as he would draw a breath, and were ac- 
cepted by her as they were spoken, ex- 
cept that a peculiar womanly repose set- 
tled into the sharp lines of her face, which 
was not always natural to Jane Gurley. 

“You look tired to-night, Janet.” He 
seemed to dwell on the name, repeating 
it often. No one ever called her Janet 
but Reuben Trull. “You look tired; you 
oughtn’t to stand here in the damp, 
Janet.” 

“Tt won’t hurt me. I don’t suppose 
I’m any more tired than usual. I’m al- 
ways tired—tired of every thing, Reuben. 
Of father, of mother, of myself, of every 
thing everywhere,” 

“T know, Janet.” 

The words were simple, but they per- 
fectly comprehended hers. They looked 
at one another as he said them. 

“* And Reuben ?” 

‘en? 

“T don’t understand any thing—do 
you ?” . 

“No Janet!” his quick breath coming 
like a gasp; his eyes wandering off 
through the gloom. 

The faces of the two at that moment 
told in two words their separate stories— 
the boy with his quick breathing; the 
girl with her set mouth and kindled eyes. 
Suffocation and struggle. By some cross 
of natures, that which might perhaps or- 
dinarily syllable the girl’s life, was the 
natural development of the man’s soul; 
and what might have been the develop- 
ment of the man’s soul, syllabled the 
girl’s life completely. 

“ Reuben, Reuben,” speaking in her 
sharp, rapid way, “‘why do some people 
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have every thing, and we—you and I, 
and hundreds and hundreds, and thou- 
sands like us, can’t have any thing, can’t 
be any thing! Don’t I know I was made 
for something better than I am? Don’t 
I know it ?” 

“TI know, Janet,” repeating the old 
phrase. “I know. I don’t understand.” 

He touched, as he spoke, her clenched 
hand. 

“ Janet |” 

It relaxed at the word, all its nerves 
quivering. 

“ Reuben, Reuben, I can’t help it to- 
night, I can’t! You don’t know what 
I've been through. You don’t know what 
father is !” 

That pitiful, pained look which a man’s 
face will sometimes reflect from the pain 
of one dear to him, came into Reuben 
Trull’s face at that moment—just as true 
and knightly a look as if he had not been 
a child of the streets, a dweller in that 
alley, and a worker for his daily bread in 
that place down by the water. 

“You can’t know!” The girl went on 
in her passionate way. ‘You don’t 
know—nobody knows what he’s been to 
me, or what every thing’s been all my 
life. I hate him! I hate him! I hate 
every thing !”” 

“Hush, Janet! Why, Janet!” 

“T can’t hush, and I won’t!” her hand 
clenching again, her eyes ablaze. ‘ Didn't 
I want to go to school and be taught 
something, and be a decent woman, and 
didn’t he keep me at work—working ever 
since I was eight years old, and there 
wasn’t any need of it! And didn’t I 
sometimes want to be better and differ- 
ent somehow—I don’t know how, only 
better, better, and stop swearing and 
gambling, and—O Reuben! he wouldn’t 
let me; nothing would ever let me, And 
Thate him! I hate him! I hate every 
thing! If there’s any God—” 


“T suppose there must be, Janet.” 

“T don’t believe it! Butif there’s any 
God, I don’t believe he ever meant to 
have things so. It's somebody’s fault, I 
Bay 1” 

As she stood there, framed in the squa- 
lid doorway, the rain falling about her, 
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the strong wind blowing her hair back 
from her forehead, her eyes on fire, her 
hands so instinctively graceful and ar- 
tistic, upraised and clenched, she might 
have been some stern, denouncing sybil, 
burdened and quivering with a hiddew 
truth, a terrible truth. 

But she was only one of “the mass- 
es ;” a simple girl, ignorant, debased of 
every thing but her womanhood ; discon- 
tented, morbid—not worth your passing 
thought: unfortunately, only a girl who 
“did not know her own station,” and 
therefore to be passed by withthe incre- 
dulity of a haughty smile. Such as she 
was, and whatever she was, you meet her 
like in every walk you take upon your 
crowded streets — you may have met 
Jane ; I do not know. 

“ Janet,” the boy began, with that pit- 
iful, pained look again; but with the 
word there came the sound of a creaking 
door, and Jacob Gurley’s voice calling 
roughly : 

“Jane! Jane, I say, here !” 

And then snatches of what the men 
were saying over their cards sounded 
distinctly down the stairs. 

Reuben caught her arm. 

“Come, Janet.” 

“No, I won’t—I won’t run away from 
him.” But her face paled. 

“ Jane, Jane, I say! we want another 
game—if you don’t come, I'll break every 
bone in your body!” sounded the voice 
from above. 

* Come, Janet—Janet /” 

She stood like a statue for a moment, 
her breath coming through her set teeth. 

“Tl go back and make ’em drink till 
they’re crazy. I'll get up a fight, I 
will !” 

“Janet! Janet !” 

She yielded at that, turning away from 
his hand on her arm, and out into the 
storm. He stepped quietly beside her, 
and they paced up and down in the sha- 
dows and the rain and the wind, she 
with her head bared, and her thin dress 
drenching. 

The boy“did not say one word to her, 
until her breath softened in its sharp 
coming through her set teeth. 
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He comprehended her perfectly. It 
was perhaps strange that he should ; that 
he did not shrink from the girl’s rough 
moods as from all other roughnesses of 
‘his life. Perhaps he bad his dim fancy in 
his dim -way about the two souls. At 
any rate he comprehended her perfectly ; 
and with a delicacy not always found in 
that. elegant street and princely church 
from which the alley shrank away. 

So, when her breathing had grown 
more quiet, he said gently : 

“T am so sorry, Janet—you are taking 
cold.” =. 

“T hope I am.” 

“Do you ?” 

“T hope Iam, I hopeI am, I say! I 
wish I could die !* I wish I was dead !” 

“Do you, Janet !” 

It was curious how his look and tone 
controlled her. Nothing else in the world 
or out of it consciously controlled Jane 
Gurley. 

“Reuben,” softening, “ you know.” 

“T know, Janet.” 

They paced back and forth in silence 


then, through the wind and the rain and 


the shadows. The boy drew her at last 
into the light from a window, stopping. 

“Tye got something to show you, 
Janet.” 

He drew from his pocket a bit of a pic- 
ture, holding it up before her eyes. It 
was only a photograph, a tiny thing, fit- 
ted for fashionable albums, and printed 
with skill. The boy’s earnings had been 
saved for it, with a pride and a tender- 
ness which made the valueless thing a 
prineely gift. 

By some curious accident—considering 
the fact that he lived in that alley, and 
worked in that place by the water—he 
had selected the one picture of the one 
artist. The mother and child before 
whose original, crowds stand spell-bound, 
and turn away, and return again, and 
still stand spell-bound. 

He watched her as she looked at it. 

“* You like it, Janet ?” 

Her face was a study—the faint, slow 
color brightening it all over, her great 
eyes deepening into reverence. 

“Tremember. I saw it once ina win- 
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dow — large, in a gold frame. I went 
clear back and looked at it, after I'd got 
most home. Reuben—” pausing a little, 
every fierce and sharp line of her face 
softening, ‘her voice a little low, “Rev. 
ben —I think — somehow —it makes me 
think of Baby Ben. When we're all 
alone up in my room, and I tell hin— 
oh! I forgot, you don’t know what I tel! 
him.” 

There might have been in her voice, 
and in her eyes, that faint fancy of the 
only prayer she ever prayed ; of the altar, 
built and hidden in the baby’s smile and 
touch. 

What do you think of her comprehen 
sion of the picture ? Perhaps I should 
not ask, after I have told you who she 
was, and where she lived ? 

She gave the boy no other thanks; 
but her words and her looks were more 
than he asked. 

** T knew you liked pictures, Janet”— 
his eyes wandering away frorn her off 
into the night. : 

They came to her own door presently, 
listened, and all was still. So he bade 
her good-night quietly, and left her — 
her fierce mood and her blazing eyes ut- 
terly gone. 

“Out of whom went seven devils,” 
The words would have come to you if 
you had seen her. And if you had seen 
her, too, in her own room, and quiet, 
with Baby Ben asleep in her little bed. 

A certain womanliness, new and tender 
and grave, had crept into her face-; a bit 
of a dream into her eyes. 

With the littlé picture in her hand, she 
laid her face again into the baby’s warm, 
pink neck, hiding it so, and whispering: 

“T think—I guess—he’s a good boy, 
Baby Ben. Isn’t he, Baby Ben ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
EDUCATIONAL, 


Jane sat up late that night. Not that 
she was not exhausted with the day's 
work ; eleven hours standing at a loom 
in heat and dust, in dinginess and whirl 
and roar, were no less tax upon her, I 
fancy, than they would have been upon 
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any'of the dainty ladies on the elegant 
streetaround the corner, physical strength 
being equal. And physical strength, like 
many other things, sometimes happens to 
‘be equal, even at extremes. But Janet 
was capable of wants fiercer and more 
dlamorous than wants of body. I know 
it was unfortunate that 1 should be so. 
I know she should have gone to sleep in 
the model manner of “healthy labor,” 
quite content with her present and her 
future, and with no aspirations higher 
than pleasant dreams. But there were 
these wants—clamorous wants, and sti- 
fled longings. What should she do with 
them ? 

They took many forms, according to 
her mood, but always struggled with her, 
as her nature was ; and always bordered 
upon, and moulded into, the one passion 
of her soul—that truer and better soul 
which Baby Ben knew, and which Reu- 
ben knew. You will remember that I 
called her an artist; and I did not use 
the word carelessly. They are mournful 
sights to me—these, God’s dumb artists 
and dumb poets, with which his world 
is full. And sometimes they are joyful 
sights to me; for I see them waking cre- 
ations long-cherished and familiar, from 
their sealed silence; and I hear them 
voicing harmonies perhaps the sweeter 
and the purer and the dearer, for their 
long slumber of waiting lifetimes. I see 
patient faces at rest, and sorrowful faces 
too bright for beholding, and prisoned 
hands and prisoned tongues set free and 
glad; and I know the day is coming, and 
now is. To one and another, each length- 
ening year counts the fullness of time, 
and flings wide the opened promise, whose 
beauty and whose dearness, and whose 
sweet surprises I love to picture for 
them. 

To-night these dim longings of Janet’s 

"were defined by Reuben’s little picture. 
She had pinned it upon the wall over her 
bed, and thought to creep up to Baby 
Ben, and fall asleep, with her eyes upon 
it. But it drew her from, slumber like a 
call. She arose softly, threw her faded 
cloak about her,sand hunted for a scrap 
of paper and a pencil. The little box 
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where she found them was a curious 
sight. It would never have occurred to 
you that it was valuable; but she kept 
it under lock and key. She kept every 
thing under lock and key, which she 
wished to conceal from her father’s eyes 
and touch. They were bits of paper torn 
from envelopes and wrappings, with now 
and then a sheet of note-paper, tinted, 
and with edges. carefully cut. As, to 
smiling at the little scrawls on them— 
why, no; they were worth looking at. 
Bits of landscapes, regular and stiff, co- 
pied from the public parks perhaps; Jane 
had never been into the country. A foun- 


* tain, a tree, a pitiful attempt at a sunset, 


and curious flowers sketched from her 
fancy only ; with here and there a bou- 
quet that she might have studied in a 
florist’s window, when she came home 
from her work in. the gaslight. Faces, 
too; and in these were the saddest long- 
ings and the saddest failures. There was 
Baby Ben, over and over again; known 
by the round, childish eyes marked in 
the blurred lead. And another, a man’s 
face ; perhaps the girl meant it for Reu- 
ben’s ; it was folded carefully, away, in a 
Curious fancies of 
faces, too, sketched in their rough way, 
according to her moods. A woman with 
long hair, her features hidden: an old 
woman: a baby asleep: a comic figure 
with a bottle; her father, probably, and 
pitiful to see, for thinking of the sort of 
gayety which impelled her to it. Thena 
ruined wharf, with water washing through 
it; or a solitary ship tossed hither and 
thither by waves. 

What. was curious about these sketch- 
es, and especially in the attempted faces, 
was a certain crude expression of a strug- 
gle. Over and over again, repeated, and 
reémbodied, carried from the old woman 
to the baby, and from the baby back to 
the woman, but always there, defined 
and sharp. As if one wrestled with some- 
thing from sunrise to sunsetting, and 
back again through midnight into dawn. 
It was curious, also, to see the tenderness 
with which she touched the poor, worth- 
less things, turning them over, holding 
them to the light, lingering over each one 








with a sort of pride, the sadder for its 
disdain of itself, and its slumbering con- 
sciousness that her treasures were but so 
much waste paper. She found at last the 
scrap of tinted paper which she sought, 
and then she placed Reuben’s picture 
under the light, and began timidly to 
copy it, her face flushing and paling as 
she worked, her breath coming fast : lean- 
ing back now and then with asigh, throw- 
ing the paper from her impatiently, pick- 
ing it up then, touching in her outlines 
slowly and penitently. 

It made a picture in itself—the girl 
crouched there over the slip of paper, 
with reverent. eyes upturned to that 
shadow of the world’s great master- 
piece, and reverent, ignorant fingers that 
dared to invade its sanctity; her hair 
falling loose over her faded cloak, her 
face full in the light, flushing and paling, 
and struggling with those longings that 
were beyond her grasp. 

“Oh! I can’t!” at last, throwing her 

_ paper wearily down. “If somebody’d 
only learn me! I could, I could /” rising 
then, and pacing the room in her passion- 
ate way. Then presently : 

“Tt looked like Baby Ben, and I want- 
ed to, Idid. I wonder”—she caught the 
picture up again, her eyes on the face of 
the child. “I wonder who it is? May 
be— No, there isn’t any; I know there 
isn’t.” 

And then, with a long sigh, as weary 
and ungirlish as sigh could be, she crept 
up to Baby Ben. The clock struck one 
before she fell asleep. 

That she fell asleep without a prayer 
was habit, not accident. As I said, Janet 
had never learned to pray. Nor had she 
any more faith in the God of prayer, 
than you or I in the Juggernaut. In her 
unbelief she was honest; as she was 
honest in every thing else, being one of 
those natures to whom the shadow of a 
deception i$ a more abhorrent thing than 
the rebellion of Satan. 

You doubt the possibility of honest 
infidelity in this Christian century, in 
this Christian land? I hope I am not 
wrong, that while I sorrow for Janet, I 
can not so much marvel at her. 
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Inside a Sabbath-school she had never 
been. Opportunities? Oh! yes; such as 
they were. She had had opportunities 
to go. But those few of the Master’s 
servants who had found their way into 
the highways and by-ways of the great 
city where Janet lived, had never yet 
compelled her to come into any waiting 
feast where He might himself have spok- 
en unto her, and showed her the prints 
in his hands. It might be her fault; it 
might be theirs; it might be the fault of 
both. Perhaps I can not judge. 

Inside a church she had been—for curi- 
osity, and the number of times were 


‘soon told; chiefly too, to the cathedral 


where priest, and pictures, and music, 
and color, pleased her artist’s eye. The 
idea of going to church to worship, had 
probably never once occurred to her. 

It is a puzzle, is it not ?—such a life; 
such a soul trained so, for eternity? It 
must be taken, where all mysteries mus! 
go—back to the throne about which are 
clouds and darkness—and Jef? there, 
Thanks be to Him who sitteth on it, that 
about that throne and behind the clouds 
and the darkness, righteousness and 
judgment stand vailed. Thanks be to 
Him who reigneth, forever and ever. 

Such religious training as Jane had 
found at home, you can imagine. Her 
first spoken word learned at her father’s 
knee, an oath. Her mother’s maudlin 
prayers, considered as the vagaries of 
opium, and amusing or disgusting, as 
the case might be. For the rest, there 
were the rum-bottle and the gaming- 
table. At the public school, to be sure, 
she had heard a morning prayer briefly 
spoken, and a chapter of the Bible care- 
lessly read ; but what was that, to a little 
half-wild, ragged creature, scrambling for 
an apple-core under the desk, with her 
next neighbor ? 

With intellect too keen to accept the 
life and death of a brute, the girl had 
sought out for herself a faith. She had 
found it in Thomas Paine. All kindred 
books that came in her way, she had 
eagerly devoured ; for she was a reader, 
from the time she learned her alphabet. 

I said that she was honest in her 
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skepticism; and I said truly, if it is not 
a contradiction, that in a natural, girlish 
way, She knew that she had capacities 
for reasoning, different from those of old 
Mrs, Hurd across the street, or Betty 
Hodge, next door, both of whom attend- 
ed the mission Sabbath-school of the 
grand church around the corner; and 
that, conscious of these capacities, she 
gloried in them, and in the faith that 
they reared for her. There perhaps lay 
her guilt. But is it not a guilt against 
which wiser and better than Jane can 
not cast a stone? Add to this, a deeply 
seated and bitter dislike of those whom 
wealth and culture had raised above her ; 
a dislike, morbid and foolish, but natural 
enough; and you haye Jane’s deyelop- 
ment as her life had moulded it. 

It was one day, not long after her eve- 
ning at the gaming-table, when Jane, just 
home from work, was giving Baby Ben 
his supper, that there came a knock at 
the door, and the tract-distributor came 
in. He was a mild, inoffensive, good 
man, faithful to his district in monthly 
calls, and good advice, So very faithful, 
indeed, that he had been known, upon 
one occasion, somewhere, when a baby 
interrupted his parting prayer by having 
severe convulsions, to continue undis- 
turbed and undiscouraged to his amen. 
To Jane, having no respect for or compre- 
hension of the real piety of the man, he 
was alternately a laughing-stock and a 
torment. 

Upon this night, she was in no mood 
to see him; she had just freed the room 
of her father’s presence, after a conversa- 
tion which could not be repeated on 
these pages. Her face grew dark when 
the door opened. 

“Good evening!” said the distributor. 

“Good-evening!” said Jane, shortly ; 
“take a seat.” 

“T hope, in the providence of a good 
God, I find you well, this evening, 
Jane.’ 

“Well enough,” said Jane, devoting 
all her attention to Baby Ben’s shoe- 
string. 

“TI called with tracts,” repeated the 
distributor, 

Vou, IL—32 
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“So I supposed,” said Jane. 

The distributor looked uneasy. 

“Here is one entitled ‘The Bible, 
God’s. Gift,’ which has converted; one 
hundred souls since it was printed. I 
think I will leave that, or—~” 

“ Better leave that,” interrupted Jane 
gravely ; ‘ perhaps it will convert me.” 

“T am sure I hope it will, Jane. If 
you read it prayerfully—” 

Jane broke into a laugh. 

The distributor reddened. For the 
moment, I think the distributor was 
angry, good man as he was. 

“Better give your tracts to mother. 
She’s the pious one here,” said Jane in 
her rude way. She could be as rude as 
was possible, if she chose: She could 
also be as courteous; there being a 
strange refinement in her; softer moods, 
which was as suited to them and to her 
then, as it was utterly foreign to her’in 
such moments as this. 

“Tf you persist in refusing the means 
of grace”—began the distributor again. 
Jane took up Baby Ben and went to the 
window. 

“Janie Gurley has been brought up 
religious,” chattered her mother. “ I used 
to give her arrowroot, when she was a 
baby. She never eat no bread till she 
was nigh three year old, didn’t Janie 
Gurley.” 

Jane still stood at the window, with 
her back turned ; so the woman chattered 
on to the visitor, and he, in answering 
her as best he could, talked at Jane, in 
that lurking sort of way, whose want of 
straightforwardness is always unwise, 
and at which Jane’s face darkened 
angrily. 

“ Jane,” he said at length in his: pon- 
derous way, rising to take his leave, ‘I 
am grieved to see you harden your heart 
against the workings of the Spirit.” 

Jane shrugged her shoulders. 

“And to him that sinneth against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven, him, 
according to the revelation of God.” 

Jane cast her sullen eyes upon him 
with a look that the man ought to have 
understood. But he did not, and he 
went on : 
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“It will be a fearful thing to die in 
your sins, my young friend.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“What'll He do with me? Burn me 
up forever and ever ?” 

“Hem! The wicked shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment—yes.” 

She laughed: it was horrible; but she 
did. 

“He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: the Lord shall have yow in deri- 
sion,” proceeded’ the distributor con- 
siderately, “unless you ‘repent and be- 
lieve in Him.” 

The girl turned upon him with a cer- 
tain fierceness of look and manner, and a 
certain smothered appeal in her eyes, 
that were curious to see. 

“Show me how, if you can !” 

The distributor stared. 

. “Why—why, repent of your sins, and 
seek His service eternally.” 

“ His service! Him you good, and 


rich, and happy people get up to be your 
God. Him that never gives poor folks 


any thing but misery, misery, misery, all 
their life Jong, and makes devils of ’em 
whether they will or no—no thank you!” 

Possessed by an evil spirit! The old 
familiar words may have deeper meanings 
than we fancy, no less in these, than in 
the days of the miracles of our Lord. 
That other soul—that dark and lurking 
soul, could hold such utter command of 
her! 

The distributor, shocked and confused, 
said that he would unite with her in 
prayer, and fell on his knees. A sort of 
respect for the forms of prayer, was 
habitual with Jane; but this was no 
moment for the trial of it. She played 
quietly in the corner with Baby Ben, till 
he rose, and took his leave. 

The look that his visit had left on her 
face lasted long. - But it faded and soften- 
ed at length, and she took up the tract 
he had left upon the table, and turned its 
pages. Not with @ spirit of cavil, and 
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ridicule, but with honest questionings in 
her eyes, that wanted honest answers, 
The tract was a good and useful thing of 
its kind, and to manya heart might have 
proved the word in good season that 
counts no avenue too slight for its blessed 
working. But there was not a topic touch- 
ed in it, on which Jane had not thought 
deeper and farther than she found it de- 
veloped there, and against which she was 
not armed with arguments, original and 
acquired, in which she placed the implicit 
faith which belongs to a self-taught skep- 
ticism. 

She threw the thing down with a smile 
and a sigh. Something in it touched her, 
after all. Something in it pleaded with 
her faintly. If a single well-advised 
word had come with it. If a wise as 
well as a kindly hand had been stretched 
out to her, perhaps neither tract nor visit 
would have found and left her as they 
did. 

“OQ Baby Ben!” she whispered, tak- 
ing the child up in her arms and hiding 
her face, “I treated him dreadfully, and 
I’m always doing such things, and I wish 
I needn’t. I don’t see—I don’t see; I 
wonder if there'is any thing in it? Some- 
how, if there was only any body to make 
me understand any thing, Baby Ben!” 

Well; and how is it to be helped? 
Perhaps the man had done the best of 
which he was capable; sincere, he cer- 
tainly was; it was not his fault that 
heaven had not blessed him with com- 
mon-sehse, And perhaps such instru- 
ments must and will be employed by 
human short-sightedness, for a work that 
needs more discrimination, kindliness, 
and tact, than many a loftier calling, as 
the world reads callings. How is it to 
be helped? The mistake, and the need 
once comprehended, is there no remedy ? 
Must souls be left, as Jane was left, to 
grope their way in the very valley of the 
shadow, through life, into death and 
eternity ? 
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THE MUSIO 


Traty is commonly associated in the 
thoughts of an American traveler with all 
that is most sweet and melodious in mu- 
sic, I had fancied it as the land of sy- 
rens and of song; it did not, however, 
entirely meet my expectations. All class- 
es there sing, it is true—the priest and 
the peasant, the boatman and the beggar. 
But with the exception of a few simple 
airs of wild and original beauty, Southern 
and Central Italy produce little that is 
entitled to the name of music. Most of 
the street-performances, of which there is 
a profusion, is harsh and nasal, accom- 
panied by the harsher hand-organ or the 
screaming Calabrian bagpipe. Occasion- 
ally at Florence, but more frequently in 
Milan, I heard from a straggling musician 
as musical an enchanting serenade or 
solo. As I sat at my window one even- 
ing in the gray twilight, drinking in the 
balmy breezes and dreaming of home 
and of dear native land—no one knows 
how dear it is till he gets away from it 
into other lands; dearer now than ever 
since it is redeemed from the curse of 
slavery, and has shown itself strong 
against rebellion—as I sat at my win- 
dow, soft strains came up from the street, 
swelling and stealing into my ear until 
they had quite taken possession of me. 
They seemed for the moment to have an- 
nihilated time and space, and by empha- 
sizing the thought-presence of friends 
far away over the seas, to have imparted 
to me a delightful ubiquity. Then I felt 
something of that magic influence of melo- 
dy, which, though now somewhat rare, 
has given character to the music of Italy. 

The Italians have been regarded by 
some as a more musical people than the 
Germans. This, I think, is a mistake. 
Headley says: “There is no song in the 
old Saxon heart.” It is notso. There 
is, indeed, a marked difference in the 
characteristics of the two nations, and 
in the style of their music. The one is 
calm, reflective, philosophical ; the other 
is sunny, enthusiastic, passionate. The 
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Italian excels in melody; the German in 
rich harmony. ‘The compositions of the 
one are simpler, and may find a readier 
way to the heart of the masses; but 
those of the other are richer, deeper, and 
will grow upon the cultivated ear, and 
outlive the others. The music of the 
one gushes out in passion, or breaks 
over all barriers into action; that of the 
other abides longer in the brooding spirit, 
gathering to itself the wealth of thought 
and of sentiment, combining the beauties 
of light and shade in tone and melody 
and harmony, and then comes forth in 
the majesty and sweetness of its own 
immortal strains. You listen to the Ita- 
lian, and you are charmed ; but you may 
forget. You hear the German—Mozart’s 
Requiem—in which the composer him- 
self passed away in his own tenderest, 
sweetest song—and you can never for- 
get. It abides with you ; it lives in you, 
and ought to purify and elevate your 
whole intellectual and moral being. The 
mysterious stranger who came to Mozart 
for that funeral mass was like a messen- 
ger from the invisible world, giving him 
a commission for his last and his greatest 
work on earth. And he applied his tran- 
scendent genius to it with a strong presen- 
timent that it would be his own dirge. 
And while composing it, he sang: 


“T hear a voice you can not hear, 
Forbidding me to stay ; 
I see a hand you can not see, 
Which beckons me away.” 


The opera and the church are the chief 
theatres of musical entertainment in Ita- 
ly. With the exhibitions of the former I 
am not so well acquainted as with those 
of the latter ; and if I were, probably not 
much respect would be accorded to my 
judgment of the opera as such, and its 
effect upon society, by the performers 
and by its patrons. There is exhibited 
there, doubtless, some of the finest com- 
positions of the masters in the art—music 
that, with other surroundings and cons 
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nections, would furnish not only a delight- 
ful entertainment, but a means of ssthetic 
and moral culture to the community and 
nation. At first, music in the opera was 
an auxiliary to poetry, sentiment, thought. 
It was a servant. In the progress of 
events, it became the mistress or the 
principal. Sound usurped the place of 
sense, By another step in the down- 
ward course, music gave place to panto- 
mime and dancing. These, now, with 
the majority, constitute the chief attrac- 
tion of the opera in Italy, and perhaps 
also among every other people where it 
is restrained by no pure and Christian 
public sentiment. 

A similar degeneracy has taken place 
in the church-music of Italy, as indeed 
in that of almost all Romish countries, 
Singing, in the first Christian assemblies, 
was a matter of sentiment. Music was 
of no value in those assemblies except as 
it became the vehicle of religious truth, 
and a means of impressing it upon the 
affections, and of moulding the character 
byit, But howisitnow? A large part 
of the service is sung, indeed, or chanted. 
But it is a dead language, of which not 
one in a thousand understands a single 
line, Or rather, it is often drawled and 
draggled out in such an inarticulate, con- 
fused, and sometimes excruciating noise 
as no living language could well endure, 
and as degrades it from the solemn ma- 
jesty of a religious service, or even a tol- 
erable exhibition of the vocal powers, to 
an ill-managed and offensive exploit of 
the nasal organs. 

The church service in Italy, especially 
on great feast-days, is essentially a drama, 
and music performs its part in the scenic 
action much as it does on the stage, only 
there it makes less the part of a dumb 
show, because every thing is in the ver- 
nacular, and here it is in an unknown 
tongue. And it is this divorce from ar- 
ticulate thought and sentiment which robs 
music of its power as a means of religious 
elevation and worship, and reduces it to 
the art.of the confectioner and the cook. 

Still it would be doing injustice to the 
Italians, and to the Romish church in 
Italy, not to state that the dramatic ef- 
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fect. of certain musical performances is 
very remarkable. Of these performances, 
the Miserere, sung at St. Peter’s on Good 
Friday, is one of the most peculiar. As 
I was not in Rome at that season, and 
never heard it, I can give no description 
of it. How much the.effect of this piece 
depends on surroundings and dramatic 
action, appears from.a story current at 
Rome respecting its performance once in 
Vienna. 

The emperor requested a copy of the 
pope for his cathedral, and the pontiff 
sent one. But the effect was so differ- 
ent from what the emperor had observed 
and felt it to be in St. Peter’s—it fell com 
paratively so like lead upon the people, 
that he suspected the pope had sent him 
a spurious copy. He sent again, request- 
ing of his holiness a genuine copy. The 
pope replied that the copy sent was gen- 
uine; but as he said nothing about for- 
warding to him the church in which it 
was sung, or the choir, or the dramatic 
accompaniments, he ought not to wonder 
that the same music produced so different 
an effect in so different circumstances. 

Two or three instances of this dramatic 
power of music I had the opportunity of 


‘witnessing. One was on Christmas day. 


Pius EX. stood at the high altar in St 
Peter’s, clad in his gorgeous pontificals, 
amid bristling bayonets and a dazzling 
display of sculpture and painting, gleam- 
ing torches, and glittering diamonds and 
jewelry. Full fifteen thousand eager be- 
holders are intently gazing at him. The 
old man bows most reverently over the 
provided wafer, and repeats the consecrat- 
ing words. Carefully he now raises the 
new-made deity above his head, turning 
slowly round three times with it elevated 
in the air, with inimitable dignity and 
grace. At a sudden gush of music, in 
an instant, the vast assembly fell pros- 
trate in profound adoration, Somewhere 
within the mighty lofts or arches, as if in 
cerulean heights, were concealed the mu- 
sicians. But the music, sweet as from 
angelic choirs, steals down like magi¢ 
upon the crowd of worshipers. It climbs 
up to the vast dome. It runs along the 
fretted wallsand ceiling. It echoes through 
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chapels, arches, and lofts, swelling and 
filling every corner and niche of the su- 
perb structure, I stood as in a trance, 
conscious of a new and strange delight, 
but scarcely knowing what was the cause. 
From what, quarter the music came I could 
not tell, nor do I know how long it con- 
tinued, though I think not over three or 
four minutes, It seemed to come from 
no direction, and yet to originate every- 
where ; to spring out of the wall, to creep 
down from the towering cupola, to burst 
forth from every statue and column and 
picture in the whole vast edifice. The 
success was complete. But it was not 
all the effect of music. It was, in part, a 
play upon the senses—an illusion, a de- 
ception, a trick in the interest of that 
absurd dogma, transubstantiation, the 
worship of a bit of bread as God. 

The only other example of this dra- 
matic power of church-music that I wit- 
nessed was at the Gesu, the church of 
the Jesuits, and at the feast of the cir- 
cumcision, the second of January. Next 
to St. Peter’s, this is the most costly and 
most richly furnished church edifice in 
Rome. As I entered the “dim religious 
light” of the half-darkened arena, the 
organ was sending forth soft and deli- 
cious ‘strains, elevating the collected 
crowd from the secular and assimilating 
it in the serious mood. It was a volun- 
tary; not a fantastic capering of the fin- 
gers back and forth over the keys, as is 
witnessed in some of our Protestant Amer- 
ican churches, to exhibit the power of the 
instrument or the skill of the pedantic 
performer. It was a gentle but winning 
appeal to the reverent affections, stirring 
the sensibilities a little preliminary to the 
intenser action that was to follow. One 
hardly thought of instrument or perform- 
er in the completeness of the effect. 

The choir was the best in Rome, ex- 
cept the pope’s. The services were ac- 
companied by an admirable combination 
of wind instruments, stringed instruments, 
triangles, bells, and base-drums. 

The music was composed for the occa- 
sion, and for dramatic effect. The first 
part portrays the state of the race with- 
out a Saviour; the second, its condition 
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as affected by the advent of Christ. It 
opens with the whole choir, in moderate 
force, vocal and instrumental, and carries 
its auditors through a series of prepara- 
tory passages, breathed down upon them, 
as from: celestial songsters, in order at 
first to get full possession of them. Then, 
feebler and fainter, it begins to die away 
in tones of tenderness and grief. The 
turieful messengers seem to retire through 
the air, leaving the world to a fast-gath- 
ering sadness and gloom. The darkness 
of the church was deepened here with, 
that of the music. The air almost cliilled 
me. Then billows of anguish-like music 
swell and roll through arches and aisles, 

now wild as with fear, now faint and 
struggling in bitterest laments, now 
quivering in the very blackness of de- 
spair. The darkness is made complete, 

and the doleful strains finally cease and 
sink, as if by strangulation, into the arms 
of eternal death. This was the moment 
of intensest excitement. We stood as 
trembling culprits at the bar of God. No 
ray of light, no beam of hope, was left 
to us. 

Suddenly the scene changes. The 
shade from the window in the west end 
of the church is drawn, and the curtain 
from a large picture of the circumcision 
just above the altar in the east, upon 
which the setting sun pours a flood of 
golden light, There stands the Jewish 
high-priest, with the infaht Redeemer in 
his arms.. By his side is the mother, 
having just presented her child for the 
covenant seal. In the distant background 
is dimly seen the cross, and over if the 
inscription: “Jesus Salvator Mundi.” 
Light is let in upon the just now de- 
spairing assembly; hope returns; the 
air is warm again with sweet and joyful 
strains, and our breathing. is easier. 
Bursts of the most inspiring music now 
break forth, seeming to say: ‘‘The Lord 
has come; the seal is fixed; redemption 
is sure.” The priests at the altar chant; 
the choir responds ; the host is conse- 
crated and elevated; the people kneel, 
and they sing, “Gloria in excelsis ;” and 
it is like the noise of many waters. 

Of all the fine arts, none makes so di- 
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rect an appeal to the sensibilities as mu- 
sic. The others reach the heart circuit- 
ously ; this takes possession of it directly 
and at once. Eloquence persuades ; mu- 
sic captivates. It requires time to feel 
the beauties of painting; the effect of 
sweet sounds is instantaneous. Sculp- 
ture conveys ideas of form, proportion, 
and symmetry; music conveys nothing 
but its own sweet self. It melts the soul 
into tenderness and grief, or nerves it to 
deeds of daring and. death, as it is pa- 
thetic or patriotic. . It relaxes tho char- 
acter like a luxury,-or it reinforces it 
like a moral tonic, as it is voluptuous, or 
reverential and sublime. Other arts lin- 
ger with you, in a tangible and visible 
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form. You can reflect. You can analyze 
your emotions under their influence and 
in their presence. But this music—she 
flits from you like an enchanting, waking 
vision, or bears you away in her view- 
less chariot into the most delicious rap- 
tures, you hardly know whether in the 
kody or out of the body. Yet, fugitive 
8 she is, when connected with poetry, 
when employed as the means of articu- 
lating religious truth, of expressing and 
impressing elevated and Christian senti- 
ment, no art exerts a more healthful and 
harmonizing influence in the family, the 
community, and the nation, and none is 
capable of a more consolatory or benefi- 
cent mission to mankind. 


SCHILLER. 


Scuitzr ! who, to that realm of art 
Where breathes the pure ideal, 

Hath borne us up on joyous wing, 
Above this fettered real, 

Until, on beauty’s mountain-top, 
The glory and the vision 

Burst on the enraptured soul that hails 
That fadeless light elysian ; 


Brave worker! who hath nobly riven 
These slavish bonds of sénse, 

And torn from falsehood’s smiling face 
The mask of mean pretense, 

And taught us not the triumph won, 
But the more glorious strife, 

The eager race, and not the goal, 
Is the true end of life ; 


Through what dark years of bitter toil, 
By lonely ‘exile bought, 
With torturing doubts and hopes and fears 
And cruel fortunes fraught, 
Thy patient spirit thou possessed, 
And wore:thy mortal guise, 
Until, on lurid clouds, the god 
Rose to his native skies ! 


So, thou art strong to purify 
Our hearts of low desires, 

And kindle with thy flame of song 
Our ineffectual fires, 


Where’er the faltering reason halts, 
To wing the soul to soar, 

And ravish with celestial sights 
Eyes blindly sealed before. 


But not for Wallenstein, though there 
One well might dream he hears, 
Above the clang of clashing swords, 
The sweet voice of the spheres, 
Which to thy rapt communion first 
Their solemn silence broke, 
And by fair Jena’s garden-tower 
Tn mystic music spoke ; 


Not for the wild, delirious life 
With which the Robbers glows ; 

Not for the brave, strong stream of Tell 
Poured on his country’s foes ; 

Not for Messina’s lovely bride, 
Rich with supernal beauty ; 

Nor Orleans’ martyred maid, who crowned 
With death her life of duty ; 


Nor yet for Carlos, hapless prince! 
That dark and gloomy story, 
We breathe thy name with honsehold love 
Which fame shall trump with glory, 
And for thy regal brow, whereon 
The laureled crown reposes, 
Twine the immortal bays among 
The myrtle-leaf and roses. 
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But, groping through this shadow-land, 
Where wavering lights mislead us, 
-We bless thy glorious orb of song 
Whose luminous shafts have freed us 
From sensual glooms, and earthly thralls, 
And passions base or lowly, 
And gilded music’s sweetest close 
With meanings deep and holy. 


I see the Youthful Diver plunge 
Amid the seething main, 

And from the whirlpool’s awful depths 
Lift the king’s cup again ; 

But tempting Heaven for beauty’s smile, 
Not honor’s noble guerdon, 

The refluent wave comes roaring back, 
And brings no living burden. 


Hear Ceres wailing for her child, 
As still she sows, in anguish, 
The golden tokens of a love 
Which not even death can vanquish ; 
And at the quick’ning touch of spring, 
Their prison-gates unrolling, 
Those buried symbols burst from earth, 
The mother’s heart consoling. 


The avenging Cranes of Ibicus 
Wheel clanging overhead, 

While round the vast Corinthian stage 
The fearful Furies tread ; 

And, of that startled Isthmian crowd, 
Swift judgment takes possession, 
Who, from his murderers’ ashen lips, 

Catch the awe-wrung confession. 


The red-cross knight of Toggenburg 
Kneels all the weary hours, 

Watching, alone, with wistful eyes, 
The four gray convent-towers ; 

And from the lifted lattice-bar, 
Within the cloister’s pale, 

His sweet nun, looking forth at eve, 
Bows meekly to the vale. 


To fiery doom trips Fridolin, 
Yet stays his beads to tell, 

And while the good priest lifts the rood, 
He swings the sacrist-bell ; 
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The envious huntsman, spurring on 
To glut his hateful rage, 

Is thrust into the furnace-blast, 
And God’s hosts save the page. 


Up through the crowded streets of Rhodes, 
"Mid tumult of delight, 
Groans the great Dragon, and before 
Rides on the hero-knight ; 
But, mute beneath the Master’s word, 
He learns, with reverent shame, 
The Christian cross is never won 
As meed of earthly fame. 


And, while the magic pictures pass, 
I scarce can bear the swell 
Of rapture when I hear afar 
Thy many-languaged Bell. 
Its merry music ushers in 
Bright childhood’s golden morning, 
And floats in heaven-born notes away 
As though all earth ’twere scorning. 


And, oh! with what a human love 
Its silver tones are rife 

When, passing from her father’s door, 
The bride becomes the wife ! 

It consecrates through all her days 
Life’s holiest emotions, 

And rings each sacred Sabbath in 
With call to pure devotions, 


It clangs with fiercest fury when 
The happy homestead’s burning, 
And mourns with solemn plaint the sire 
To his long rest returning ; 
And when all men in brotherhood 
Of heartfelt concord stand, 
It shouts the angels’ song of peace 
And good-will through the land, 


God send it long to ring with these 
Sweet messages of love, 
And lift our earth-stained souls from strife 
To his blest calm above— 
To that ideal land where: faith’s 
Eternal fountain springs, 
And, standing by her native palms, 
Peace folds her shining wings. 
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AN OMITTED LEAF IN THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL MANNERS. 


Taar period in the annals of English 
literature known as the ‘ Elizabethan,” 
would seem to have nothing new for the 
investigation of the student. Yet it hap- 
pens that one of the most curious if not 
pathetic episodes of that brilliant age— 
an episode in which all the great writers 
of the Cay bore part, and which is con- 
nected with a remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of social customs, the introduction 
of the fork as a necessary implement of 
eating — still remains obscure. To re- 
move a portion of the obscurity envelop- 
ing it—to bring more into the light, and 
into biographic outline the whimsical, 
serio-comic being who is its central fig- 
ure, is the object of this paper. 

Thomas Coryat, Gent., or, as he loved 
to style himself, the “ Great Odcombian 
leg-stretcher” (becayse of a certain ad- 
venture which we will note hereafter) 
was the first man to imprint on the An- 
glo-Saxon mind the idea of a table-fork. 
George Coryat was his father—a clergy- 
man of no little respectability, rector of 
Odcombe, prebendary of York, writer of 
Latin hexameters, and related by only 
three removes to the great Lord Essex. 
Odcombe is a hamlet in Somersetshire, 
West-England, nestling close to the De- 
von border. Here, in 1577, the man-child 
Tom was born. A pitiful lump of flesh, 
noisy, ill-favored; A’sop was not more 
ugly than he. But he early evinced a 
remarkable avidity for knowledge. At. 
Westminster school he overtopped his 
class, and entered in 1596, his nineteenth 
year, as commoner at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford. His worst failing was a habit 
of untidiness. “He kept a shirt on his 
back till it rotted off,” says an energetic 
chronicler. He was too apt to go un- 
kempt and unshorn. But in logic ‘ ¢ was 
a leviathan, and in Latin and Greek could 
have out-talked his professors. He did 
not take adegree. His eccentric humors 
may have rendered him unpalatable to 
the dons, or quite as probable, the dons 
unpalatable to him. At all events, at the 


expiration of three years, his studies ab- 
ruptly ended, and. we next meet with 
him at the court-of prince Henry. The 
untimely death of this thoughtful and 
noble son of an unworthy father has im- 
parted to his memory a melancholy sad- 
ness that had no place inhis real life. A 
youth of great animal vigor, fond of field- 
sports, of good ale, and prickly jokes, he 
surrounded himself with a motley cor- 
tege:. Precisely what was Coryat’s posi- 
tion in the household is not discoverable ; 
but Fuller hints that he wore, at least 
metaphorically, the fool’s cap and bells. 
““Sweetmeats and Coryat,’”’ says that 
quaint writer, ‘made up the last course 
at court entertainments. He was the 
courtiers’ anvil to try their wits upon, 
and sometimes their anvil returned the 
hammer as hard knocks as it received, 
his bluntness repaying their abusive- 
ness.” 

He was a compound of the most oppo- 
site qualities. He had the wit of king 
James and the manners of Diogenes. His 
clothing was of the roughest, his doublet 
always rusty, his printed ruffle frowsy 
and squalid ; his beard starched, square, 
bristling ; his head in shape “like a su- 
gar-loaf inverted with the little end be- 
fore.” Inigo Jones tells us of his “ ferret 
eyes” and “crab-tree face.” Yet this 
man was conversant with all the prob- 
lems of philosophy—with the Dialectics 
of Aristotle and the verses of Catullus. 
He was not exactly a pedant; he certain- 
ly had not the polish of a scholar. He 
could stand a jest; indeed, rather relish- 
ed one: possessing’ a heart overflowing 
with good humor, modesty, kindliness of 
temper, not quick to take offense when 
himself the target of the wits. His sali- 
ent points of attack—the weakness of his 
defense—consisted in a great proneness 
for sesquipedal words, a wondrous facil- 
ity at combination and production that 
made him the most audacious of all the 
neologists of his day. But from John 
Lilly to Ben Jonson this was a fault of 
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the writers of his age. He was, in brief, 
one of that unlucky class not yet extinct 
in current. society, a sort of imperfect 
creation lacking some one quality the 
possession of which would convert them 
from boredom to brilliancy. Common- 
sense plus soap and water would have 
wrought great changes in the man. “Is 
not that fool dead yet,” king James once 
asked. Alas! if the Scotch laird was the 
wisest crowned fool in all Christendom, 
poor Coryat was his wisest subject. 
Always restless, Coryat was not con- 
tent to be a mere dangler at London. 
The money in the treasury of the parish 
church at Odcombe had fallen low — 
amounted in fact to just sixteen shil- 
lings ; and the rector’s son, good church- 
man that he was, volunteered his services 
in the extremity, So one bright October 
day we find him at home on his native 
heather, his court garb flung aside, riding 
in the bloom of the morning, his horse’s 
head toward neighborly Evill, and around 
him a little throng of villagers. This 
party was “furnished with munitions of 
war for all kinds of service; for some 
of them had muskets, others cavilers, 
some partizans, some halberts.” It was 
a peaceful raid, however, which they con- 
templated—a raid on venison pasties, and 
huge chines of beef—a raid on country 
maidens, fluttering, and happy to be vic- 
tims—a raid which would end in a dance 
and for which all had money to pay the 
piper. At the border they were met by 
a delegation of the people of Eviil. Tom, 
as general of the corps, made a speech 
from off his “ goodly milk-white steed,” 
ornate and flowing. The custom of 
church ales at Whitsuntide was defend- 
ed with great zeal and learning; and 
this was Whitsuntide, and to the Evill 
church-ale they were sworn to go, spite 
of Puritanism and prudery. A church 
ale in that day was like in object to a 
lady’s festival in our modern times. 
Downright Philip Stubbs, in his Anato- 
mié of Abuses, after alluding to the 
“neppatum,” “ buffe-cuffe” and kindred 
nectared compounds, as well as to the 
huge barrels of ale which were contrib- 
uted by laymen in the country round, 
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goes on to say: “* Well is he that can get 
the soonest to it [the church ale] and 
spends the most at it, for he is counted 
the godliest man of all the rest, and most 
in God’s favor, because it is spent upon 
his church forsooth. . If all be true which 
they say, they bestow that money which 
is got thereby for the repair of their 
churches and chapels; they buy books 
for the service, cups for the celebration 
of the sacrament, surplices for St. John, 
and such other necessaries.” 

Perhaps behind all this gayety and 
seeming spontaneous good-will may lurk 
a definite and business-like contract 
which Coryat himself had drawn up. It 
may even now be mouldering in that vast 
mass of uncatalogued antiquity which is 
stowed away in the upper chambers of 
the British Museum. In lack of any au- 
thentic memorial thereof, we give the 
following formula from Strutt’s Field 
Sports : 


“The parishioners of Elverton and those 
of Okebrook in Derbyshire agree jointly to 
brew four ales, and every ale of one quarter 
of malt between this [the time the contract 
was made] and the feast of St. John the Bap- 
tist next coming, and every inhabitant of said 
town of Okebrook shall be at the several 
ales ; and every husband and his wife shall 
bring two pence, and every cottager one pen- 
ny. And the inhabitants of Elverton shall 
have and receive all the profits coming of the 
said ales to the use and behoof of the church 
of Elverton, and the inhabitants of Elverton 
shall brew six ales between this and the feast 
of St. John, at which ales all the inhabitants 
of Okebrook shall come and pay as before re- 
hearsed, and if any be away one ale he is to 
pay at ’toder ale for both.” ' 


The good people of Evill, like those of 
Okebrook, had their pledge to redeem, 
and so at the ensuing season they went 
in a body to Odcombe. Coryat, who ap- 
pears to have lingered these twelve 
months in the cosy paternal manse, 
ranged his rural forces to receive them, 
and after a few preparatory flourishes of 
euphuistic sentences, he struck out upon 
a most dramatic figure: “ Dear asso- 
ciates, we entertain you with a volley of 
heartie thanks”—the pun receiving in- 
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stant illustration Ly a discharge of twen- 


ty muskets. The whole party then broke “ 


ranks and gave themselves up to the mul- 
tiplied pleasures of the day. 

One sees them even from this far off 
time, with their jaunty hats and parti- 
colored doublets—the village green deck- 
ed out with garlands, and ashen poles 
bending, beneath the rich festoons of 
flowers—pretty girls in crimson kirtles 
and fluttering wealth of ribbon, thridding 
with their brown-cheeked partners . the 
mazes of the country dance to the music 
of the well-thrummed fiddle; the good 
dames loitering at the rustic tables which 
they themselves have heaped up with 
home-made bread and golden cheese and 
flashing pewter mugs for the ripe and 
mantling beer: and amid it all, cheeriest 
of the cheery, our friend of the “sugar- 
loafed head” and recent “volley of 
thanks,” rough, good-natured, ubiqui- 
tous ! 

In 1608 the Rev. George Coryat died, 
leaving to his widow a little property, 
and to his son all that remained— his 
blessing. The son was now well forward 
in life, tired of the monotony of the coun- 
try, eager to see the continent. He de- 
termined to cross the channel, and, being 
poor, chose to make the rest of the jour- 
ney on foot. The philosophers of the 
tub, the haunters of Bohemia, belong to 
every age, and Coryat was at once Dio- 
genes and a Bohemian. All that he 
asked for were sandals and a staff. Ac- 
cordingly, the one in his hand and the 
others on his feet, he set sail for France 
the fourteenth of May. 

The third of October following he was 
back to England. Hastening to the quiet 
home manse, he hung up in the parish 
church the sandals which had stood true 
to him a journéy of nine hundred miles— 
requiring but one patch the while, and at 
once set about a narration of his travels. 
Five months were thus employed. 

To publish without a patron in those 
days was a dangerous adventure. Cory- 
at chose not to attempt it. He had been 
a courtier ard a pensioner of prince Hen- 
ry, why not dedicate his book to him? 
To the metropolis, therefore, he went. 


“Ever since the first design of printing,” 
writes Ben Jonson, he has been a Deliciis 
to the court, but served there in his own 
clothes and at his own cost: where he 
has not been costive of his acquaintance 
to any from the Palatine [he of the Ger. 
man imbroglio, quite as poor in purse as 
Tom] to the Plebiean,” A sorry figure, 
one fears, with his sodden doublet, his 
grim laugh, his odd, nervous ways. But 
he was there for a purpose. To the 
prince of Wales he urged that his book 
would induce ‘the gallants of your High. 
ness’s court. . . to travaille into forraine 
countries. and inrich themselves partly 
with the observation and partly with the 
language of outlandish regions, the prin- 
cipal means (in my poore opinion) to 
grace and adorn those courtly gentle. 
men.’ The royal son may have had his 
own opinion in this matter. Robert Phil- 
lip was not alone in thinking that “ many 
of our Englishmen. . . return home cor- 
rupted in manner and much worse than 
they went forth.” Certainly the “ travail- 
led” gentlemen of that day were not the 
warmest friends of the young prince. 
However, the good-humored Henry ac- 
cepted the dedication, but with the strin- 
gent injunction that the introductory, ac- 
companying verses should in no wise be 
omitted. 

The next task was to obtain a license. 
He applied to the bishops, but they had 
no control except in matters religious. 
Then we find him writing to sir Michael 
Hicks, beseeching him to use his influ- 
ence with lord treasurer Salisbury. 
The letter is aremarkable one. He bold- 
ly affirms that “no man since the incar- 
nation of Christ hath observed more for 
the time.” He had been a terrible copy- 
ist from monumental inscriptions, so that 
it was “laid in his dish as a choking 
pear” that he was “ the tomb-stone tray- 
eller ;” and he says that “I was scarce 
affording myself two hours’ rest some- 
times of the whole twenty-four in the 
city of Venice by reason of my continual 
writing.” His petition was granted, lord 
Salisbury permitting him to print. 

One peculiarity of the book has had 4 
passing allusion. It opened with a huge 
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budget.of prefatory verses. A few stan- 
gas, Tenvoi, prefixed to a book by some 
interested friend was the custom of the 
time; but the first volume of Coryat’s 
was more than half panegyric. At the 
“Mermaid’s” tavern, at the “‘ Old Devil,” 
the * Sun,” and all the other haunts of 
the péets and dramatists, he was talked 
at and laughed at. Every body who as- 
pired to literary merit—and in that day 
of song and ale-houses, there were few 
who could not turn a rhyme—sent in his 
squib or bantering compliment. Ben 
Jonson, Donne, Inigo Jones, Michael 
Drayton, John Chapman, the translator 
of Homer, all furnished commendatory 
lines. They wrote in Greek, Latin, 
French, English, Welsh, Irish, Utopian, 
Every species of wit was employed, puns, 
parodies, conundrums, exaggerated enco- 
miums, epistles piled up pyramidally, 
broadening into circles, bursting out into 
five-pointed stars, and assuming all shapes 
which ingenuity in setting type could de- 
vise. They compared him to Jupiter 
Tonans ; to Kemp, who danced the Mor- 
ris from London to Norwich; to Odys- 
seus— 


“One Homer sung Ulysses’ praise, 
But Coryat all the poets of our daies.” 


They ‘‘ excoriate” him, style him an 
“odde-combe,” and play all manner of 
frolics with his name. Such another olla 
podrida of erudition and drollery, hearty 
mirthfalness and huge Gothic ‘humor ex- 


ists not’ in our language. Rough and 
misshapen rhymes, hobbling metres, but 
the wildest comicalities, wassail, carnival, 
elbow-nudging jocundities. One is per- 
petually reminded of Rabelais, of Cer- 
yantes, of the Noctes Ambrosianz. Like 
that of the author of the Life of Panta- 
gruel, their wit is of the broadest, and 
they strike out right and left without 
troubling themselves with nice scruples. 
It is clear that Coryat justified this 
sport. A man should respect himself. 
He was vain of the general rumor and 
- content to be notorious even at his own 
expense. He haunted the ordinaries: he 
had a love for the whole guild of wander- 
ers. “A courier will carry him from any 
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company that. has not been abroad, be- 
cause he is a species of a traveler. But 
a Dutch post doth ravish him. The 
mere superscription of a letter from Zu- 
rich sets him up like a top. -Basil or 
Heidelberg makes him spinne, and at 
seeing the word Frankfort or Venice, 
though but on the title of a book, he is 
ready to break doublet, crack elbows, 
and oyerflow the room with his mur- 
murs.” So wrote “ quaint Old Ben,” in- 
fusing into his words something of a 
dramatic pungency. Beside, he was too 
demonstrative, brusque, cynical, and pos- 
sessed of a hobby which carried him at a 
fearful canter when once it was fairly 
mounted, "Twas worth going to the 
“Triple Tun” to hear him. He would 
talk with you in the mother tongue, or 
in Latin, or Greek. ‘‘He could cobble 
his shoes in the Attic dialect,” says the 
acid writer of his character. His lan- 
guage was an odd mosaic. 


“ Grammarians sore did stand in fear, 
The coynage of his words to hear.” 


He carried his manuscript with him, now 
under his arm and again reading it with 
@ queer scowl on his face, his ferret eyes 
plodding over the pages, and his counte- 
nance screwed up into the most impos- 
sible grimaces. A man not safe to 
speak to, unless you choose to listen. 
“He is alwaies tongue major of the com- 
pany, and if ever the perpetual motion 
is to be hoped for, it is from thence,” 
etc., etc. 

At last the book was published. Its 
title was: “Coryat’s Crudities Hastily 
gobled up in five months’ travells in 
France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia commonly 
called the Grisons’- Country, Helvetia 
alias Switzerland, some parts of high 
Germany and the Netherlands, Newly 
digested in the hungry air of O-D- 
C-O-M-B-E, in ye County of Somerset, 
and now dispensed to the Nourishment 
of the travelling Members of the King- 
dom.” 

The frontispiece, designed by himself, 
is a very neat copper-plate containing a 
half-dozen or more vignette illustrations 
of his various adventures. Following 
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upon this are two poetical explanations 
of each picture done by different hands. 
Then come the Dedication and the huge 
collection of what Coryat doubtingly calls 
panegyrics ; finally, after a brave flourish 
of tinkling sentences, the author himself 
appears in view. 

The book is, on the whole, well writ- 
ten. His sin was not want of veracity or 
honesty of purpose, but a too minute 
description. The arguments he proffers 
for traveling are of value as affording in- 
sight into the tastes of his time. He 
wished to see the doctors and great writ- 
ers of the universities —as Casaubon 
and Scaliger—to visit the ruins of the 
houses of Cicero, Varro, Virgil, Livy, and 
to observe the battle-grounds of ancient 
Rome. Every reason points to the past : 
there was yet no modern interest in Eu- 
rope. 

Much of the contents of these three 
bulky volumes is of a character not inter- 
esting at this day—dreary copies of for- 
gotten epigrams, mortuary eulogies, de- 
scriptions of cathedrals, and other things 
impossible to read. Still there is much 
that is valuable. Thus we have glimpses 
of Italian customs of that day, which 
are of interest to the historical student. 
Concerning their salutations he tells us 
that in Venice: “ When two acquaint- 
ances meet and talk together at the 
walking time of the day; whereof I have 
before spoken, eyther in the Duke’s 
palace or St. Mark’s place, they give a 
mutual kisse when they depart from each 
other and by kissing one another's 
cheeks; a custom that I never saw be- 
fore nor heard of nor read in any histo- 
ry.” It was thus, then, that Bassanio 
and Antonio greeted each other in the 
days when Shylock throve by usury. 

It is only a few years since English 
women desisted from wearing clogs’ in 
damp weather: but what shall we say 
of the following? 

“There is one thing used of the Venetian 
women, and some others dwelling in the cities 
and towns subject to the signiory of Venice, 
that is not to be observed (I thinke) amongst 
any other women in Christendom, which is so 
common in Venice that no woman whatsoever 


goeth without it, either in her house or abroad, 
a thing made of wood and covered with leath- 
er of sundry colors, some with white, some 
with redde, some with yellow. It is called a 
Chapiney, which they weare under their shoes, 
Mainy of them are curiously painted ; some 
also I have seen fairly gilt. . . . There 
are many of these Chapineys of a great 
height, even half a yard high, which maketh 
many of their women that are so very short 
seem much taller than the tallest women we 
have in England; by how much the 
nobler a woman is by so much the higher are 
her Chapineys, All their gentle women, and 
most of their wives and widows, that are of 
any wealth, are assisted and supported eyther 
by men or women when they walke abroad to 
the end they may not fall. They are borne 
up most commonly by the left arm,” 


Would our lady readers like a peep at 
a Venetian toilet some two and a half 
centuries since ? 


“ All the women of Venice every Saturday 
afternoon doe use to anoint their haire with 
oyles or some other drugs to the end to make 
it look fair, that is, whitish [flaxen?]. or 
that color is most affected by the Venetian 
dames and lasses. And in this manner they 
doe it: first they put on a readen hat, without 
any crown at all, but brimmes of exceeding 
breadth and largeness; then they set in some 
sun-shining place in a chamber or some other 
secret room, where, having a looking-glass be- 
fore them, they sophisticate and dye their 
haire with the foresaid drugs and afterward 
cast it back round upon the brimmes of the 
hat, till it be thoroughly dried with the heat 
ofthe sun, and, last of all, they curle it up 
in curious locks with a frizling or crisping- 
pinne of iron, which we call in Latin cala- 
mistrum, the toppe whereof, on both sides 
above the forchead, is acuminated in two 
peakes,”” 


We are not versed in the mysteries of 
the dressing-room; but the tangible re- 
sult, the crinkled waves of blonde cen- 
drée towering into the dual crest-Venetian 
of old, are they not of the New-York of 
to-day ? 

But the crowning feature of the vol 
umes is the accompanying passage : 


“Here I will mention a thing that might 
have been spoken of before in discourse of 
the first Italian town. I observed a custom 


a 
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inall those Italian cities and townes through- 
out the which I passed that is not used in.any 
other country that I saw in my travels, nei- 
ther doI think that any other nation of Christ- 
endome doth use it, but only Italy. The 
Italian, and also most strangers that are com- 
morant in Italy, do always at their meals use 
alittle forke when they cut their meat. For 
while with their knife which they hold in one 
hand they cut the meat out of the dish they 
use this little fotke with the other, so that 
whatsoever he be that sitting in the company 
of any other at meals should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meat with his fingers from 
which all at the table doe cut he will give 
occasion of offense unto the companie, as 
having transgressed the lawes of good man- 
ners, in so much that for his error he shall be, 
at least, brow beaten, if not reprehended in 
words, This form of feeding I understand 
is generally used in all places of Italy, their 
forks being for the most part made of iron or 
steel, and some of silver, but those are used 
only by gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is because the Italian can not by any 
means indure to have his dish touched with 
fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike 
clean. Hereupon I myself thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cut- 
ting of meat, not only while I was in Italy, 
but also in Germany and oftentimes in Eng- 
land since I came home: being once quipped 
for that frequent using of my fork by a cer- 
tain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of 
mine, one Mr. Lawrence Whitaker, who in his 
merry humor doubted not to call me at table 
fureifer only for using a fork at feeding, but 
for no other cause.” 


Farcifer, in its strict etymology, signi- 
fies “‘ he who wields a fork,” but, like that 
similarly constructed word Lucifer, it 
has fallen from its high estate, and in 
classical Latin always means “ gallows- 
bird.” A strange epithet, indeed, had 
Mr. Whitaker given it this sense—an epi- 
thet which the wit of our day would be 
inclined to bestow on the man who should 
not use that convenient table instrument. 

Has the reader, however, discovered all 
that is implied by this passage? Does 
he comprehend that before the year 1609 
all England, for unlimited generations, 
found it consonant with good society, at 
great banquets, as well as at private ta- 
bles, to thrust its hundred hands into 
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the common dish? It is an appalling 
thought. An impassable gulf intervenes 
between the fork and the non-fork age. 
This bit of history, occurring in our 
traveler’s book, with no notes of prepar- 
ation, with no sounding ‘of trumpets, 
opening upon us with all the modesty of a 
great, event, is a calcium light, which we 
may turn back upon the past and read 
by it the new lineaments which life takes 
on. The beautiful Godiva, the gentle 


“Una” of fable; all the grand historic 


personages, “‘ Fair Rosamond,” Lady Jane 
Gray, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, Walter 
Raleigh, Philip Sidney — we shudder to 
see them eat, even more than Charlotte 
Bronté shuddered at Thackeray. 

The old manuscript illuminations, and 
the early wood-cuts give us a vivid pic- 
ture of our ancestors at the table. Near 
the door of the dining-hall stand servants 
with wash-hand basin, an ewer, and a 
napkin. Each guest stops at the thresh- 
old as he enters, and passes through 
the ceremony of manual ablution. This 
process is gone through with again at the 
close of the meal. 

In one cut a king and queen are seated 
at thetable. There is but one large plate 
placed in the centre. The king is lean- 
ing forward, the queen’s right hand is in 
the common dish. It is the same even at 
the greatest of their feasts. In The 
Devil is an Ass there is an allusion to 
the old mode and the new: 


“ Sic.—Forks, what be they ? 

Meere.—The laudable use of forks, 
Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 
To the sparing of napkins.” 


Coryat’s example did not, however, 
produce an immediate revolution. As 
in every other great step of civilization, 
there was a long struggle. History is 
singularly reticent upon the subject; yet 
may not this have been a silent but em- 
bittering element of the strife between 
Roundhead: and Cavalier? May not 
Cromwell and the Protectorate have 
been the triumph of the napkin, and 
Monk’s march on London haye brought 
in the fork as well as the monarchy? It 
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is a conjecture in the dark, with no satis- 
factory means of solving it. 

The book “born from his traveling 
thigh,” as Jonson quaintly expressed it, 
was-now before the world, and our hero 
was not the man to sit idle. Not alto- 
gether pleasant could it have been to 
exist merely as the laughing-stock: and 
standing jest of every poet and poetaster 
of the realm. And nobody was better 
known in England than he. It is melan- 
choly, indeed, to consider that while a 
thick book had been written upon the 
vanities and frailties of this outré and 
singular personage, an individdal of far 
different calibre walked almost unawares 
among men, and died with few records at 
Stratford-upon-Avon! Coryat, however, 
had need’ of this notoriety. He wished 
to be again on his travels. The wits had 
compared him to Ulysses, and he now 
determined to undertake a seven years’ 
pilgrimage around the world. To the 
numerous editions of his work he looked 
for the necessary means of accomplishing 
this. Already he had been the victim in 
a money speculation at home. There 
looms up out of the mist of antiquity 
the feeble glimmer of a chancery suif, 
which was forced upon him by one 
“Joseph Starr, of Evill, in the countie 
of Somerset, Linen Draper,” a man that 
owed him a hundred marks for pilchards, 
and sought to evade the payment. But 
when we try to find how the suit pros- 
pered the fog shuts in again, and we can 
ascertain no more. 

However, whatever may have been the 
conduct of Joseph Starr, it did not pre- 
vent Coryat from venturing again on the 
continent. He left England in 1612, and 
for months nothing was heard of him. 
A rumor, indeed, came up from the ship- 
ping in the Thames that the vessel in 
which he sailed for Constantinople ‘was 
wrecked on the voyage. 

Taylor, the water-poet, got tidings of 
this news. Presently, strollers into the 
book-store at St. Paul’s church-yard saw 
a little catch-penny pamphlet in verse en- 
titled— , 

“Sir Thomas the Scholar, 
And John the Sculler.” 


On turning the leaves they found that 
Taylor was the author of the jeu a esprit, 
and that it was in reality a sort of mono. 
dy over the death of Coryat. Let us 
hope for the honor of the ballad-writing 
waterman that he had no faith in the re. 
port; otherwise our judgment must be 
severe—for by any other theory his fun 
is harsh, reckless, and cruel. Perhaps, 
indeed, he looked upon Coryat’s whole 
career as a joke, and this death ‘by 
drowning the greatest joke of all, see- 
ing that it falsified the proverb. It is 
easy to discover from the piece that the 
Londoners had anticipated great sport on 
Coryat’s return, and that he was much 
talked about in the taverns. The water- 
poet’s brochure was a sort of antique 
Punch, It is full of the street puns on 
our hero, and contains a comic history 
of his adventures, together with a capi- 
tal series of parodies on the panegyrics 
which preface the Crudities. One recalls 
the Rejected: Addresses while reading 
them. Nor is the humor wholly musty 
and obsolete. There is, for instance, 
“an epitaph in the Barmooda* tongue, 
which must be pronounced with the ac- 
cent of the grunting of a Hogge.” Here 
are two lines of this curious dialect: 
“ Hough gruntough wough Thomough 
Choriatough Odcough robungnough,” ete. 
In the midst of this ambiguous mourn- 
ing, there came a letter directed ‘To the 
High Seneschal of the Right Worshipful 
Fraternity of Sirenical Gentlemen that 
meet the first Fridaie of every Month at 
the Signe of the Mere-Maide Bread Street 
in London.” Its signature was explicit, 
and in itself a history : 


“Your generosities most obliged country- 
man, ever to be commanded by you the 
Hiero-Solyman-Syrian-Mesopotamian- 
Armenian-Median-Parthian-Persian 

Indian Legge-Stretcher of 
Odcombe in Somersetshire, 
Tuomas CoryAr. 


Who were these “sirenical gentlemen” ? 
They were men of pith and substance. 
It was an august audience to which 


* A low quarter of the old metropolis, 
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Ooryat addressed himself. The tavern in 
Bread street, like its rich Canary wine, 
needs no bush. Here were to be found, 
on pleasant afternoons, Donne, Sel- 
den, Beaumont, “ Silvergrey”’ Chapman, 
Fletcher, “rare old Ben,” and Shakspeare 
when he came to town: a classic group 
into whose presence few would dare to 
venture save with reverent steps ; a group 
of which our fearless wanderer seemed 
to count himself as one, flinging himself 
in amid a faint jingling of bells—pitiful, 
impudent, learned, fantastic—braving the 
scoff and jest, heeding not the inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

Coryat’s letter was one to provoke 
thought as well as merriment. It was 
evident that he was traveling to some 
purpose, and in lands little known. He 
had perambulated Greece and Italy, had 
visited the cities of Troy, Constantinople, 
and Aleppo, “a propatetic that is a 
walker forward on foot as I doubt wheth- 
er you ever heard of the like in your 
life.” In a journey of twenty-seven hun- 
dred miles, made with much loitering on 
the road, from Jerusalem to the city of 
the Grand Mogul, in “fifteen months and 
odd) days,” he “spent but three pounds 
sterling, yet fared reasonably well every 
day: victuals being so cheap in some 
countries where he traveled, that he 
oftentimes lived comfortably for a penny 
sterling a day.” He had sought in vain 
the tomb of Abraham and consoled him- 
self with the study of Italian, Persian 
Turkish, Arabian. 

Gladly would we quote several curious 
descriptions from this epistle to the fra- 
ternity, but our limits forbid. It is 
enough to know that this letter heighten- 
ed public expectation, and that at the 
“Mermaid” all eyes were turned to the 
Orient. 

Year by year other notes arrived in 
England; one for Mr. Whitaker, another 
for his mother who was now far advanced 
inage, Suddenly this strange and dis- 
tant correspondence ends. There comes 
an hour for all the Yoricks, be their 
folly grave or light. The Rev. Edward 
Terry, visiting India, writes home from 
Onmbay. He had found Coryat in the 


East, and it is pleasant to know that he 
saw a noble and heroic side to his charac- 
ter; that he cultivated his acquaintance 
because of its nobility and heroism, 
sympathizing with him as a friend. Of 
course the grotesque still abided in our 
traveler. Witness this last gleam of it: 

“Having got a great mastery in the In- 
doostan or more vulgar tongue, there was a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to my Lord 
Embassador’s house who had such freedom 
and liberty of speech, that she would some- 
times scold, brawl and rail from the sun ris- 
ing to sunset; one day he undertook her in 
her own language, and by eight o’ the clock 
in the morning so silenced her that she had 
not one word to speak.” 


But there was a worthier aspect. 
Coryat was patient, diligent, observing. 
He had already seen more of foreign 
lands than any Englishman of his genera- 
tion, and he now proposed to himself, 
before the seven years were completed, 
to penetrate overland into China, to re- 
turn by Tartary, and to finish his travels 
by passing into Ethiopia. Both Africa 
and Eastern Asia were almost wholly 
unknown to Europe, If Coryat could 
have accomplished his design he would 
have made for himself a respectable niche 
in history. He felt the grandeur of his 
plan, and the painful contrast of his 
poverty. A foolish remark which James 
I, made upon him grieved him. - “ Kings 
will speak of poor men what they please,” 
was his half-pathetic reply when told of 
it. But spite of ridicule he maintained 
a cheery heart and parted with Mr. 
Terry in the best of spirits. 

The next news was sad. His immedi- 
ate destination had been Surat, and he 
arrived there in safety. Unfortunately 
he fell in with some countrymen at this 
place, who knew him by fame. They 
were a hearty, jovial set, with plenty of 
humor and plenty of that which was the 
creator of humor, the grand old Falstaf- 
fian sack. The great heat of the climate 
and this unexpected access of good living 
proved too much for his constitution: A 
fever seized him, and swift upon physical 
prostration came the chill of death. It 
was in December, 1617. He was buried 
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in the little English churchyard on the 
shore of Cambay. The good priest, 
whose amiable kindness must have flung 
a halo round the last months of Coryat’s 
existence, prepared an epitaph which 
only the absence of a suitable stone- 
cutter prevented from being inscribed 
upon the tomb. It was quaint, like all 
the poetry of the day. One stanza is 
touching : 
“Some weaknesses appeared his stains ; 
Though some seem very wise, 


Some yet are otherwise. 
Good gold may be allowed its grains.” 


“Grains” of allowance, is of course 
his meaning. 

It is curious that from this point no 
farther cotemporaneous allusion can be 
found. Our dusty, way-worn traveler 
flickered through the world like an ignis 
Jatuus, His supposed death elicited one 
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of the best. pasquinades of the Jacoban 
epoch ; but there is no record of the 
manner in which his real death was re- 
ceived. Perhaps the wits took the news 
in a solemn mood, mindful of the whole. 
some maxim; De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num. 

We lack fitting words to bring to a 
close this fragmentary biography of a 
fantastic and peculiar life, 

Mr. Terry, in his letter, beautifully 
supplies the need : 

“ Sic exit Coryatus,” he writes, “Sic 
exit Ooryatus, Hence he went off the 
stage, and so must all after him, how 
long soever their parts seem to be, 
For if one should go to the extremest 
part of the world, east, another west, 
another north, another south, they must 
all meet at last together in the field of 
bones wherein our traveler hath now 
taken up his lodgings.” 


BERTIE’S FOUR YEARS. 


Oax Grove, Va. 

January, 1860.—I am going to keep a 
diary. I said so at the table to-day, and 
Arthur laughed; father said it was a fool- 
ish habit “love-sick young girls have; 
Catharine said, *‘ Indeed, for how long ?” 
Only mother smiled and spoke pleasantly 
of the perseverance it needed and the 
time it would take, but said she did not 
see any objection to it, and during the 
day gave me this large blank-book. I 
had forgotten all about it. I don’t know 
as I shall ever fill it, my life is so dull 
and quiet, 

This morning I went down to the ne- 
groes’ quarters to see Fillet—found her 
quite sick: this afternoon went over to 
see Susie Nelson; she is to start for the 
North to-morrow. I should hate to live 
with the Yankees! Mother says we 
must not believe every thing we hear of 
them. I don’t think she loves them very 
much, though. My dear‘precious mother ! 
But that reminds me that I promised to 
go and read to her this afternoon ; I must 


not forsake old friends for new, so I will 
bid my diary good-by for the present. 

April, 1860,—Catharine found my diary 
in the bushes under the window, and gave 
it to me with a very severe look. I sup- 
pose it must have dropped there when I 
left it that night, and I’ve been having 
such a pleasant time that I entirely forgot 
about it. William Marsh, one of Arthur's 
college friends, came here two or three 
weeks ago. He’s a splendid fellow, I 
think, and he likes Catharine ever s0 
much. Well, she és handsome, and 
sometimes looks really magnificent, as 
she did last night, when she was talking 
with him about the South. She talked 
grandly, and he seemed to think so too, 
though I guess he didn’t agree with her 
in every thing. I liked it when he said: 
“It wasn’t the North, nor the South, the 
East, nor the West, that he loved particu- 
larly, but he thought his love was for the 
whole country.” 

I noticed that Mr. Slidell and Maverick 
—but there, I haven’t said a word about 
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them! They are Charleston gentlemen 
who came here about a week ago; I don’t 
like them one bit, and didn’t from the very 
first; mother don’t either. They are 
both extremely polite to us, but they are 
alone with father nearly all the time, and 
as I go by the library-door I always hear 
them talking very low but earnestly. 
Last Wednesday night the door was ajar, 
and I heard father saying: “That may all 
be very true ; but whether the North does 
resist or not—and I believe, as I have so 
often said, that she will—we have still to 
fear the uprising of the negroes. I live 
in daily dread of it, even from my best 
ones. They are uneasy ; I see it plainly.” 
I. did not understand it, but the words 
oppressed me so that I was glad when 
Artliur called me to go fishing with him. 

I forgot all about this until yesterday, 
when Delia and I came upon quite a num- 
ber of negroes in the woods on the moun- 
tains. As soon as they saw us they all 
seemed to vanish. Nothing ever sent 
such a chill over me as to See those dusky 
forms gliding off so stealthily through the 
dark woods. There were some of our 
servants there, and I asked Delia what it 
meant. She didn’t say much ; but I saw 
her talking with father last night, and to- 
day four of the servants were sent to the 
I wish mother 
wasn’t sick just now. I do want to tell 
her how I feel, perhaps she could tell me 
what thé trouble was. [I forgot to say 
that Delia is our cousin from Mississippi. 
She is going to live with us, I suppose, 
though no one will tell me why she came. 
I'm rather afraid of her, though, to be 
sure, I don’t know her very well. She 
isn’t very talkative. Father seems to 
think a great deal of her, and Catharine 
prefers her to me. Well, I know I'm 
neither handsome like Catharine, nor 
learned like Delia—for mother says she 
is very learned—I wish I was; but—oh! 
there are Arthur and Mr. Marsh singing 
fown in the glen. I’m going to meet 
them. 

By the way, Mr. Marsh and those 
Charleston gentlemen don’t seem to like 
each other very well; and I think Delia and 
he don’t; but Catharine says I'm always 
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imagining such things, and they are very 
polite to each other. 

November, 1860.—Bell Rivers has been 
here from Charleston, She says all they 
talk about there is the right of secession, 
the result of the election, and such things. 
I wish it was more so here, I hate this 
secrecy. Men come and are closeted with 
father hours together, talking all the time 
as earnestly as can be, and then go away 
as silently as they came. Things, though, 
are getting more open now, but futher is 
ever so much changed. To be sure, I 
always was a little afraid of him, but I 
hardly dare speak to him now. He’s 
very full of business, and the servants 
trouble him. Most of them are very 
much changed. I said something to Fil- 
let about it the other day. She raised 
herself upon her bed, and clasping her 
bony hands said in a low but very ex- 
cited tone: “‘We’ve been waiting, mis- 
sus, we've been waiting these long years. 
Now it’s coming, missus, coming,” and 
she sank down on her pillow. When I 
told mother, she looked troubled, and said 
I must not go down to the quarters again. 

There are Catharine and Arthur.’ How 
splendidly she looks! Poor girl! I pity 
her, and yet I suppose she would be very 
angry if she knew it; but you see, she 
and William Marsh were engaged before 
he went North; but it is all.broken off 
now. In one of his letters two or three 
weeks ago, he said something dreadful 
against the South, I suppose. She never 
tells me any thing; but she went right to 
father, then came to her room with a very 
white face, and wrote a letter to him, 
She didn’t receive an: answer for some 
time, and when I asked her why, she 
turned on me almost fierce and said: 
“You must never speak to me again of 
him. One who would fight against my 
country can never be any thing but an 
enemy to me.” 

How different she is from me! She has 
been just the same as ever since. Father 
glories in her. Nell just came in and 
told me father had ordered Peter to b» 
whipped for attending a secret meeting 
last night. 

“Your father don’t know, missus, what 
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he’s doing. Dese is drefful times, dat’s a 
fac.” 

I wish T understood all these things. 
I suppose of course this secession is all 
right ; but there seems to be some ques- 
tion about it, they are making, so much 
fuss about it up north. When I first 
heard of it [ supposed they would only be 
too glad to have us go, they hated us 
* g0 much; but’ since I find it isn’t so, I 
can’t help thinking of what Mr. Marsh 
said about loving the whole country ; that 
seemed very noble to me, and if every 
one felt so North and South, I don’t see 
why any one would want to go out of the 
Union. ‘ 

March, 1861.— Well, South-Carolina 
has actually seceded, and Hon. Jefferson 
Davis is President of the new confederacy. 
Father and Arthur went on to Montgom- 
ery to the inauguration. Catharine and 
Delia were crazy to go ; indeed, they seem 
crazy all the time. They take as much 
interest in these things as father does. 
There’s a difference in the way they talk, 
though, that I think shows their charac- 
ter very well. Catharine almost hopes 
there will be war, that she may do some- 
thing for her beloved South ; while Delia 
seems to want to have it because she 
hates the North. Oh! she is so bitter. 
I wonder if there will be war, and if there 
is, father says Virginia will be the battle- 
ground. President Davis said in his in- 
augural address, “‘Thé South is deter- 
mined to maintain her position, and make 
all who oppose her smell Southern pow- 
der and feel Southern steel!” but he said 
he had no doubt as to the result. When 
T read the speech to mother she was very 
pale, and when I got to that she cried 
out: “The result, the result, but of the 
sea of blood to gain it!” Poor mother, 
she grows paler and paler every day. 
What if I should lose her ! 

May, 1861.—I have actually seen Pre- 
sident Davis, the hero of the Confederacy. 
He was very gentlemanly, with just 
enough of reserve to characterize him as 
a patrician, Delia says. She is very 
proud that he is from Mississippi. I was 
somewhat disappointed in him. Cathar- 
ine says I expected something “more than 
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human. It certainly wasn’t his manner 
that disappointed me, for he was very 
pleasant, and even took some notice of 
me, and I know he admired mother very 
much. She did look beautifully. 

The night he stopped here all the plant- 
ers miles around came and serenaded him, 
He went out on the balcony and made 
them a short speech. I was very anxious 
to hear it, as I had not heard him say one 
word of what we were all thinking about; 
and I was not disappointed. This was 
the speech, as nearly as Catharine, Delia, 
and I could remember : 

“Brethren of the Confederate States of 
America—for now we are brethren, not 
in name only but in fact—I thank you 
for this kind manifestation on your part. 
Men of Virginia, a threatening war is 
upon us, made by those who have no re- 
gard for the right. All we ask is to be 
let alone; that those who never held 
power over us should not now attempt 
our subjugation. This we must, we will 
resist. The Old Dominion has at last 
shaken off the bonds of Lincoln and join- 
ed her noble southern sisters. Her soil 
is to be the battle-ground, and her streams 
are to be dyed with southern blood. But 
while we fight for homes, fathers, moth- 
ers, wives, and children, they will fight 
for money. The hirelings and mercen- ° 
aries of the North are all hand to hand 
against you; but a triumphant victory 
and independence, with an unparalleled 
career of glory and prosperity await us 
in the future. Again I thank you for 
your interest in me and the office I hold.” 

I shall never forget that speech. With 
such a man at the head of our affairs we 
shall surely succeed—over Lincoln too. 

We have been so much taken up with 
the President that we have almost. for- 
gotten that Arthur was going away, all 
but mother. He is a lieutenant in the 
sixth Virginia regiment, and goes away 
for good day after to-morrow, Catharine 
was enthusiastic over it; talks gayly of 
“buckling on the sword of her brave 
soldier brother.” Her eyes fairly gleam 
with light when she speaks of our sol- 
diers. I thought of William Marsh, and 
wondered if he had kept his word, and 
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was in the northern army. I did want 
to know if Catharine had forgotten him, 
and so yesterday I asked Arthur what he 
should do if he should meet Mr. Marsh in 
a battle, Such a thing might happen. 
Catharine turned very pale, but before 
any one else could say any thing, Delia 
spoke up in her calm, clear, cold voice 
and said : 

“If Arthur does as I hope he will, he 
will shoot the miserable Yankee on the 
spot,” and then in the same breath, 
“Catharine, will you lend me your scis- 
sors ?” 

Catharine was very pale, but didn’t say 
any thing; but I had found out what I 
wanted to, Catharine and I have had an 
invitation to visit at Colonel Lee’s this 
summer. I think she will go. I shall not, 
unless mother is better than she is now. 

September, 1861.—It has been a good 
while since I paid you any attention; 
hasn’t it, you patient old diary? Per- 
haps when I tell you what has happened 
you'll excuse the neglect. Well, in the 
first place, Catharine and I have been at 
Colonel Lee’s. Mrs. Lee, being one of 
mother’s old friends, has sent for us sev- 
eral times, but we never could go until 
last May. They have a splendid estate 
on Arlington Heights. Mrs. Lee, we 
found, was a stately, elegant lady, some- 
what younger than mother. Catharine 
was charmed with her of course—because 
I wasn’t, I suppose—called her her ideal 
of a noble southern lady, and that too 
when mother is her mother. I was just 
a little overawed at first, but soon, to 
Catharine’s relief, became myself. We 
did not see Colonel Lee until the morn- 
ing after we got there. He was very 
busy, they said. We were up quite early 
in the morning, and while standing on the 
lawn he came up and we were introduced 
to him. He welcomed us very kindly, 
but soon became abstracted and walked 
away. Mrs. Lee watched him all the 
time, and when he passed out of sight, 
sighed and led the way to the breakfast- 
room. 

He went to Washington that night, and 
did not come back for several days. I 
suppose he must have come late at night, 
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as no one but Mrs. Lee seemed to know 
that he was there’ until breakfast-time. 
All the house-servants came in to family 
worship. It is such a beautiful way, I 
think; and then in the most solemn man- 
ner, Colonel Lee told us that he had come 
to the conclusion to join the Confederacy ; 
then he kneeled down and prayect so ear- 
nestly for the cause he had made his own. 
It seems as though we must succeed, with 
such a man to uphold our cause, He 
went away again that night, and we saw 
no more of him. During the afternoon i 
heard him talking with Catharine. She 
was-so enthusiastic and intelligent that I 
don’t wonder that he admired her; but 
that did not prevent his speaking to me 
very politely when I went into the room. 
When he asked me if I was enthusiastic 
as my sister over the war, I said: 

‘* Almost all that reconciles me to it is 
that you and father are engaged in it.” 

He smiled and said, “It ought not to 
be so,” and he stroked my hair very 
kindly, saying, at the same time, “ But, 
poor girl, she don’t know what is before 
her.” 

He went away that night, and I have 
not seen him since; but he joined the 
army, and now he is General of the army 
of Virginia, and father says there isn’t 
another general like him, North or South, 
if there is in the world. With such a 
man to guide our army, why can’t we 
succeed ? We seem ina fair way to do 
so, since those cowardly Yankees ran at 
Bull Run. Arthur wrote Delia all about 
it. Hesaid: “It would have done your 
heart good to see them. I rather think 
you would like to have helped us cheer 
them on. I don’t think we.shall have to 
fight again.” Father looked displeased 
when he heard that last, and said, “ Fool- 


ish boy!” so I suppose he don’t agree 


with him, Mother was sick with fear 
until we heard from Arthur; she has 
been better since. 

February, 1862. Richmond. — Came 
here with father last week, as there was 
an extra session of Congress; expected 
to have a very fine time; but every thing 
has been so gloomy that I’ve felt like cry- 
ing to be at home again every day. This 





morning I got thoroughly frightened, and 
even father turned pale, when a man 
came in and said there were Union mot- 
toes placed on the walls and fences all 
over thecity. These were some of them: 

“Unionists, it is time to assert your 
rights!” ‘The scorpion of secession, it 
has stung itself” ‘The northern ad- 
vance, the tread of free men.” 

For a -while there seemed to be the 
greatest excitement. As I sat at the 
window, expecting every minute some 
dreadful thing would happen, like that 
awful massacre on St, Bartholomew's day, 
I saw people meet, look suspiciously at 
each other, and pass by quickly. Every 
one seemed to suspect every one else. 
Oh! what dreadful times these are! I do 
wish I was safe at home. And then they 
are having such a stormy time in the Sen- 
ate about arming the negroes. I wish 
they would arm them, so as to keep some 
of ours out of the way. They frighten 
me by their looks. 

Ive seen most of the great men; but 


they are nearly all such cadaverous, mean, 
wily looking men that I don’t feel much 


like trusting our affairs to them. I wish 
there were more_of our noble Lees here 
in the Senate. I should have more faith. 
Arthur writes that the army is very en- 
thusiastic over him. ' 

How gloomy I feel to-night! I wish I 
was at home, Aunt Lucinda sits across 
the room by the hearth, her hands fold- 
ed, and looking straight into the dire. 
She is very different from mother, very 
quiet and subdued; perhaps that is be- 
cause she is a Unionist ; at least I have 
heard she was; she never says any thing 
to me. _ She used to be very good to the 
Union prisoners, until the Mayor ordered 
her not to carry them any thing ; I think 
it was shameful in him, and they say the 
men in Libby prison are treated dread- 
fully. I can’t believe all they say, though 
aunt told me the other day I had not 
heard‘half. Poor souls! I wish I could 
help them. 

March, 1862 —We are making ready to 
moye into Richmond; father is gone a 
good deal, and it really isn’t safe to live 
so far out in the country without any pro- 
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tection, The Union soldiers have been 
-here on a foraging expedition; I thought 
to be sure they would kill us all, but in- 
stead they contented themselves with 
driving off all our horses ; but father says 
as the Union army advances this is to be 
the battle-ground, I don’t want to move 
to Richmond at all ; such a gloomy dismal 
time as I had when I was there in Feb- 
ruary ; but mother is to be there now. 
Poor mother! she grows paler every day, 
worrying about Arthur. He doesn’t write 
very often. Catharine and Delia are all 
the time together now ; they are very glad 
to go to Richmond, Catharine says per- 
haps she can do something there. Delia, 
too, has got tired of sitting still, she says, 
when there is so much to do. 

June, 1862.—We have.a very pleasant 
and handsome house here in Richmond, 
and are comfortably settled. Mother 
seems better now, perhaps it is because 
Arthur is at home on a furlough. He 
used to be such a gay careless boy, but 
he seems older and more sober now; 
sometimes he has father’s steyn way. 
He’s captain now. He saw Mr. Marsh 
after the battle’ of Fair Oaks, He came 
up to him as delighted as could be, held 
out his hand; but Arthur put his hands 
behind him and passed on—and they 
used to be such friends! Arthur told us 
about it last night, and Delia cried out, 
“ Bravo! Arthur.” Catharine said noth- 
ing, nor did I, but I can’t help thinking 
that Mr. Marsh showed the best spirit ; 
perhaps, though, it is because his whole 
heart and soul isn’t in his cause as Ar- 
thur’s is. I get more and more out of 
conceit with this war. We used to be so 
happy! Catharine might have married 
Mr. Marsh, and been brilliant and joyous 
just as she used to be, instead of so pale 
and proud, growing more like Delia every 
day. We do hear such awful accounts 
of that Libby prison. I should like to 
know if they are true. 

June 22, 1862.—How can I write when 
that haggard face is right before me, and 
those great wild eyes are looking straight 
into mine? But let me see; this after- 
noon Catharine, Delia, and I went out for 
a walk, and on our way passed Libby 
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prison, Just as we were passing a face 
appeared at one of the lower windows. 
We all knew in an instant that it was 
William Marsh—but so changed! He 
looked so yellow, and thin, and haggard, 
his hair hanging all over his face; his 
eyes shone and burned with such a wild 
mad glare. He had just got to the win- 
dow, and was breathing in the fresh even- 
ing air, when there came a sharp click of 
a gun and he fell back. For a moment I 
had no feeling, but I was aroused by Delia. 
She was trying to make Catharine speak 
to her, but she stood quite still with such an 
expressionless face that I was more fright- 
ened than I could have been by any thing 
else. We succeeded at last in inducing 
her to come home with us. She has gone 
to bed, but She has still that same look 
and doesn’t speak or move. Delia was 
very calm, and as she always knows what 
is best, and it makes me feel so dreadful- 
ly to see her, I came away. I can’t go 
near mother either, as she is too feeble 
to hear about this, and I’m sure I couldn’t 
talk about any thing else. Oh! how those 
eyes did look! How bony his hand was! 
Poor Catharine! How can I do any 
thing but curse a government which per- 
mits such things? I said something of 
the sort to Delia. She remarked very 
calmly, “They have more important busi- 
ness to attend to than the welfare of a 
few Union soldiers,” and that too after 
she has seen that awful sight! I wish 
she was a hundred miles away from me. 
I don’t think she is human; and yet we 
couldn’t do without her; she is our house- 
keeper now, and is a very good nurse to 
mother. 

September, 1862. — Looking over the 
last few pages of my diary, I find I have 
not written any since Catharine was sick. 
The cause of that sickness is a forbidden 
subject now. I believe Delia has made 
her think that the sufferings the Union 
prisoners undergo in that dreadful Libby 
are nothing more than they deserve. At 
any rate, although she is very pale and 
wan, and isn’t really well at all, she is as 
enthusiastic as ever over the glorious Con- 
federacy. The glorious Confederacy! it 
may be so, but as yet I cannot see that 
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it has done any thing but briag ruin and 
confusion upon us all. They say there 
are a good many families already suffer- 
ing for food, every thing costs so much. 

We are all now in trouble about Ar- 
thur. We haven’t heard from him for a 
long time. If he should be killed I should 
soon be motherless. Father, it seems to 
me, grows sterner every day. His whole 
heart and soul are in this matter. He’s 
given up nearly all his property to it, 
which but few of the great men can say. 
I think all the most of them care about 
is the advantage to themselves. Presi- 
dent Davis is getting very unpopular. 
There is the greatest excitement now over 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
Father’s face grew dark when he heard 
of it. I heard Fillet died when it was 
told her. They are having a stormy time 
in the Senate as to what they shall do to 
retaliate. 

January, 1864.—It has been more than 
a year since I have written here—a hard 
dreary year it has been to me, and to us 
all. 

In June, I think it was, Catharine re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from Colonel 
Marion. For a little while his coming 
had enlivened us some, but it was not 
long. Catharine was very decided. 

It is now just three years ago that I 
began to keep this diary. I didn’t think 
then what I should have to write. Every 
thing has changed since—I, among the 
rest. I used to be such a simple, child- 
ish girl! Mother told me yesterday I 
was growing more womanly. I should 
think all these dreadful things would turn 
the littlest child into a man or woman. 
Last week there was a bread-riot here. 
It was an awful day: The confusion was 
only quelled by firing upon the miserable 
creatures. Some women were killed. I 
think they were the fortunate ones. 

I don’t see where our food comes from. 
Delia is very economical. I hate to go 
into the street so comfortable and meet 
those poor starving women. Yesterday, 
one of them, pointing her skinny finger 
at me, cried out: “There’s plenty for 
such as she! Where is it? Why can’t 
we have some ?” 





I heard: Delia and Catharine talking 
about it the other day, and Delia said : 
“*T think there is something to fear from 
them. They are starving, and see those 
who have brought all this misery upon 
them living comfortably, and they hate 
them for jit. I think some of the men 
are in danger, especially those who are so 
severe with them as your father is.” 

If Delia fears, I think I may, most as- 
suredly. -We try to keep all these things 
from mother, but she misses the little 
dainties'we used to prepare for her. She 
knows the reason, though I don’t think 
she understands how dreadful things are 
getting to be. I stay with her a good 
deal, for her room is the only place that 
at all reminds me of the good old times. 
T am beginning to like aunt Lucinda bet- 
ter, as l understand her more. She comes 
to see mother very often now, and she 
tells us a great deal about the North. I 
like northerners much better, I begin 
to think the only one I ever knew was 
not an exception. Once in a while aunt 
has Boston papers sent her which are 
very interesting ; but how little they know 
what war is up there! Delia is calling 
me. 

March, ’64.—Oh! that horrible, horrible 
day, just one month ago, that father was 
brought home bleeding and dying, shot, 
28 we suppose, by one of those starving 
creatures who hated him so! And now 
we are fatherless, without any protector 
in this dreadful, dreadful city. Mother, 
too, we thought was dying. She passed 
from one fainting-fit to another ; but aunt 
Lucinda was with her, and knew just 
what to do, and so she was spared— 
spared for worse things, I believe, or at 
least until some other dreadful blow 
comes. 

As for myself, all that I can do is to 
sit and breathe out curses on the leaders 
of this rebellion. More and more I be- 
lieve all they want is to advantage them- 
selves. 

I'm getting very wicked. Mother says 
Pm not at all like the gentle little girl I 
used’ to be. Oh! I wish I could lie 
down and die with mother! It is dread- 
ful to live at such a time, doing nothing, 
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and yet eating bread which I know ought 
to go to others. I said so to Delia yes. 
terday, and she said I needn’t worry— 
she didn’t think I'd eat much more ; so I 
suppose now that father is gone, there is 
danger that we shall come to want. 

September, ’64.—My darling mother is 
gone, and I sit here weeping; but it isn’t 
for her, or if it is, they are tears of joy 
that she has been saved the misery which 
is before us, I’ve watched her as she has 
been growing thinner and thinner, and 
I've prayed every day that God would 
take her to himself, and he’s answered my 
prayer, though in a dreadful way. We 
hadn’t heard a word from Arthur for a 
long time, and just as the news of the 
battle of the Wilderness came, we heard 
that he had been taken prisoner—not in 
battle, but as a spy. It was too dreadful 
for mother after all the rest, and she sank 
back and died. How happy I ought to 
be! O mother! mother! if you had only 
taken me! I’m very childish to-night. 

Well, we buried her in the grove back 
of the ‘house, and all we have to do is to 
wait. Aunt Luciada is very good, though 
she can’t do any thing for us except by 
her words. 

Catharine has changed so much! It 
is so pitiful to see her, who used to be so 
proud and beautiful, sit all day long doing 
nothing, and never answering when we 
speak to her except by a mournful smile 
which seems so unnatural! She will be 
the next one. I know by the way aunt 
Lucinda looks at her. Delia hates the 
North as much as ever; but she hates 
our government too. She trusts in Gen- 
eral Lee, though, and the army, and I do 
too, when I think of that prayer of his; 
but if our cause is wrong, God won’t help 
us, and I can’t believe he will help us 
any way with such base, selfish men as 
leaders. 

But O my poor brother! If I only 
could save you! They say Lincoln is a 
kind-hearted man. If I only could go to 
Washington, get admitted to him, and 
obtain—— But I forget there are miles 
and fortifications and armies between us; 
and besides, what could I say? We are 
all rebels—Arthur, a spy ; there is noth. 
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ing to do, and every day affairs are get- 
ting worse here in Richmond. I wonder 
if it would be any worse if General Grant 
took the city? I can almost say, I wish 
he would; any change would be better 
than this quiet certainty of death; and 
while thousands of people are suffering, 
President Davis, they say, is heaping up 
immense sums of money. I don’t know 


how true it is; but at any rate, he is ex-' 


ceedingly unpopular. I remember the 
grand things he said when he was at our 
house. 

How lonely I feel to-night! If we were 
all only back at dear old Oak Grove, and 
I could sit at mother’s feet, and have one 
of our beautiful talks while I watched the 
sunset and the stars come out; and then 
with my head in her lap and my hand in 
hers I would dream of the beautiful fu- 
ture, until perhaps Arthur would come 
bursting into the room all life and bustle, 
and hurry me off with him! Oh! it is 
too hard! What have I done to deserve 


such a lot? Father, mother, and Ar- 
thur—all gone! 


I must die! I won't 
live! O mother! mother! 

March, ’65.—Looking at the last page 
of my diary, I find the last time I wrote 
was the night before I was taken sick. I 
have been ill for a long time, and every 
day when I had my reason I prayed so 
earnestly, but vainly, that I might die, 

When I was able to go out, I was 
surprised at the looks of the city. 
The strong fortifications had been made 
stronger, soldiers were stationed here, 
and others constantly coming and going. 
A great many families had left, and every 
one was excited. 

When I knew that there was a proba- 
bility that General Grant might take the 
city, I can truly say the only feeling I 
had was one of pleasure. Aunt Lucinda 
seems to be expecting something. The 
other day, when I went quickly into her 
room, I found her crying over a little old 
Union flag. I-hadn’t seen one for so long 
that I sat down and cried too. It was so 
touching to see her smooth and caress it 
with her pale, thin hands! I’ve hated 
the rebellion worse than ever since. As 


she carefully folded and locked it up in 
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her bureau-drawer, she said cheerfully : 
“T’ve shed a good many tears over that 
dear flag, but they were tears of sorrow ; 
these are tears of joy. I shall wave it 
yet over this house.” 

Delia’s face grows darker as we speak 
of Grant’s army. What a woman she 
is! And yet aunt says if she had lived 
in commoh times, she would. have been 
only an elegant, high-bred lady. I won- 
der if it is so, 

My sickness aroused Catharine. . She 
seems to take more interest in affairs 
than she did. I do wish she would not 


_be so gentle and kind. It seems queer, 


too, when I used to wish she would be 
so. And then we are all in so much 
trouble about Arthur. We had left off 
speaking about him, until the other day 
we had a letter saying he had escaped. 
He gave a glowing account of his adven- 
tures, and was in high spirits; but at 
the same time came another, saying that 
he:had been recaptured. It was dread- 
ful; we had all the misery over again ; 
and this, with famine staring us in the 
face, makes life miserable to us all. For 
a little while after the army came, food 
was cheaper; but it is just as bad as 
ever now. F 

If I could only do something, I should 
feel so much better; but to sit still wait- 
ing for death is awful! And then Ar- 
thur, my bold, daring brother—if I could 
only save you! 

April 10th, 1865. Alden, Mass.—I 
sit at the window and breathe in the 
fresh, sweet April air, and at the same 
time I hear the pealing of the little vil- 
lage bell ringing out for joy at the sur- 
render of General Lee, 

One month has brought great changes 
to us. I hardly like now to look back 
and think of it—the hurry, confusion, 
terror, and noise all over the city as the 
defeated soldiers came dashing through ; 
then the fire, the wild shrieks and awful 
curses heaped upon the heads of those 
cruel leaders ! 

I can see and hear it all now; and 
then in the morning, when the black sol- 
diers came marching through the streets, 
all I saw was the little flag aunt Lucinda 
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was waving while téars streamed down 
her cheeks, and Delia standing at the 
window, her lips drawn tightly together, 
and her face actually black with hate and 
rage, She stood so until every one had 
passed, and then went out of the room. 
I felt a cold chill creep over me, and I 
knew why when, two hours later, we 
found her dead on her bed with a little 
black bottle in her hand. 

It was an awful day to us; and after 
the long hours had slowly passed away, 
and night had come, and the noises in the 
streets had died away into a terrible si- 
lence, while that dreadful, dead face was 
above us, we three women crept together, 
and sent up prayers to God for protec- 
tion—two of us praying truly for the first 
time. Well, we thought our prayers were 
answered when, two days after, aunt Lu- 
cinda came home from the Christian Com- 
mission rooms, bringing not only food, but 
a kind, good gentleman she had known 
in Boston. We were not long in decid- 
ing to accept his aid in coming North to 
aunt's little cottage here in Alden. Every 
thing was all right except Arthur. I had 
a plan, and Mr. Marlow unconsciously fa- 
vored it by being obliged to pass through 
Washington. I made my way to the 
White House. After waiting hours and 
hours, I at last gained admittance to the 
President. There were several gentle- 
men in the room, and so I had an oppor- 
tunity to watch him before I spoke. I 
had been troubled and anxious about 
what I should say when I did see him ; 
but it all went from me then. He stood 
there receiving the congratulations of one 
after another, a kind, genial smile light- 
ing up his homely face all the time; but 
I could not help seeing that it had a tired, 
careworn expression beneath. I can not 
describe how I felt: awe and reverence 
and love all mingled together. I was 
glad I had such a favor to ask of such a 
man. I wanted to be under obligation 
to him. And when I had told him my 
story, had received his tender sympathy, 
and had come away with a little paper in 
my hand, and a burden of love and grati- 
tude on my heart which will always re- 
main there, I felt that I had been with a 
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holy man. May God forever bless him 
and preserve him to us for years to 
come ! 

After Arthur was released, he went im. 
mediately to Montreal. We had a letter 
from him last night. Poor fellow! his 
sympathies are all with the South, and 
he speaks of temptations and trials; so 
he has a hard time, I suppose. His 
health, too, is not good. 

The arrival here of three strange south- 
ern ladies created quite an excitement. 
We have already made some good, kind 
friends, Our chief anxiety now is about 
Catharine. I see plainly that I must soon 
make another sacrifice to this wicked re- 
bellion. Dear sister! she grows more 
like mother every day. 

April 14th.—The sacrifice is made! 
We buried her this afternoon. She has 
joined the others now, and I'm sure I 
ought to be happy—at least content. It 
is happiness to me that her last words 
were, “‘ William, 'm ready now,” and 
then went to meet him so quietly and 
calmly. 

April 19th.—And yet another sacri- 
fice! Our President is dead! With 
“charity toward all and malice toward 
none” in his pure and holy heart, they 
killed him ;_and the everlasting curses of 
a whole nation be upon their heads! 
What shall we do? But I hear aunt 
Lucinda’s low and mournful voice re- 
eating: 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will 
we not fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling there- 
of. There is a river, the streams where- 
of shall make glad the city of “God, the 
holy place of the tabernacles of the most 
high. God is in the midst of her; she 
shall not be moved: God shall help her, 
and that right early. The heathen raged, 
the kingdoms were moved: He uttered 
his voice, the earth melted. The Lord 
of hosts is.with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. Come, behold the works of 
the Lord, what desolations he hath made 
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in the land. He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth; he breaketh 
the bow, and cutteth the spear in sun- 
der ; he burneth the chariot in the fire. 
Be still, and know that I am God: I will 
be exalted among the heathen, I will be 
exalted in the earth.” 
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The voice which at first was so sorrow- 
ful grows stronger and clearer; and the 
last verse, “The Lord of hosts is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge,” 
seems like a song of triumph to this sad- 
dened, fatherless people, 


TWO OF OUR SCULPTORS. 


1, PAUL AKERS, 


Tue prophetic requiem which Mozart 
composed for his own funeral, finds anal- 
ogies in the universal life of genius. In 
the subject or the sentiment of every 
characteristic work of poet and artist, we 
discern self-portraiture either as regards 
character or destiny—sometimes of both. 
Unconsciously the mood infects the pic- 
ture, the tone of mind the written com- 
position; and therein, when sympathy 
gives the key, we find an individuality, a 
coincidence, which seems to foreshadow 
the experience, embody the lot, or hint 
the epitaph. Accidentally encountering 
the best statue of Akers, its memory be- 
came in my thought associated with the 
artist’s early death in the midst of his 
triumph. Had he expressly sought a 
conception thus to perpetuate in marble 
the aspiration, the struggle, and the end 
of his artist-life, we can scarcely imagine 
one better fitted to illustrate them. A 
youthful nude figure, with a net suspend- 
ed around its loins, in which a few shells 
indicate the vocation, the muscles un- 
strung from exhaustion,—seated on ‘a 
sandy knoll, the arms thrown over the 
head, the posture natural and graceful in 
its unconscious abandonment—instantly 
suggests to the mind a pearl-diver who, 
having bravely plunged beneath the waves 
and seized the treasures of the deep, has 
emerged only to die. Thus the young 
sculptor, in the freshness and fervor of 
his days, with heroic self-reliance, cast 
himself into the embrace of art, wrought 
long and patiently, won the pearl of 
beauty, and then fell back and “ by the 
wayside perished;” but with tranquil 


2. E. 8. BARTHOLOMEW. 


grace and baffled but unsubdued soul. 
Both the physical traits and the subtle 
meaning of this experience grow upon 
the heart of the spectator as he gazes; 
and thenceforth there is present to his 
imagination an eloquent and authentic 
symbol of all the artist achieved, en- 
dured, and was. There is a pine-tree 
on the banks of the Saco which he loved 
in his youth, and beneath which he is 
buried ; another little mound marks the 
grave of his child. Benjamin Akers was 
born at Saccarappa, in the State of Maine, 
on the tenth of July, 1825. His early 
environment offers a strange contrast to 
his career and his fame., Before we note 
the labors of the studio and point out 
the trophies of his art, let us realize the 
associations of his birthplace—the scenes 
and influences, so remote from all artist- 
ic agencies, wherein he was reared. His 
father owned and worked a saw-mill in 
a village on the banks of his native 
river ; and there he too mused and toiled, 
aspired, loved and lived, until art claimed 
her votary. 

In some of its aspects and many of its 
results, no economical pursuit on the 
eastern coast of the Atlantic has been 
more picturesque and prosperous than 
the lumber business. The hardy sons 
of Maine, whether cutting down the for- 
est trees, floating them down the Kenne- 
bec and Saco rivers in the form of im- 
mense rafts, their toil brightened during 
the long winter nights and amid the 
bleak spring freshets by huge blazing 
fires of pine; or shaping the logs into 
stanch ribs or long slabs for ship-build- 
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ing, at the isolated saw-mills, and then 
loading therewith the coasting vessels 
whereby the material so essential to arti- 
san and architect is distributed to popu- 
lous marts—have realized, like the whale 
and cod-fishernien, not a little of the per- 
manent and progressive prosperity which, 
through such stern pioneer enterprises, 
has built up the wealth and expanded’the 
civilization of a region where the severity 
of a northern climate and the sterility of 
a northern soil originally held out so few 
attractions to adventurous industry. In 
the retrospect of such remote and thrifty 
experience we find the sources of many 
of those republican virtues through which 
the latent forces of character are nurtured, 
and physical strength and beauty, as well 
as mental aptitude and vigor, richly de- 
veloped ; and trace thereto the elemental 
discipline and self-reliance which has 
nerved and purified into more intellec- 
tual fruit the lives and endowments of a 
patriotic and persevering race. 

Although we can discover no incentive 
to artistic taste or activity in the early 
associations of Akers, the free and famil- 
iar contact with nature, the wholesome 
discipline of honest and humble toil and 
strong domestic affections, in his, as in 
so many other instances, combined ge- 
nially to conserve his best instincts and 
foster his native candor and generous sym- 
pathies: Two opposite tendencies are 
frequently exhibited in the childhood of 
artists and poets—the love of adventure 
and intense local and personal attach- 
ments—the first indications of brave as- 
piration on the one hand and tender loy- 
alty on the other, and both essential 
qualities in those destined by nature to 
create the beautiful and illustrate the 
true in life and art. 

Among the few anecdotes remembered 
of Akers, as a boy, one relates to his in- 
curable nostalgia when sent to a kinsman 
in Connecticut, in order to attend a school 
superior to any afforded by his native dis- 
trict ; and another records a bold juvenile 
escapade, the object of which was to “see 
the world.” His delight in new scenes 
was exuberant, and his love of home con- 
trolling. His father recalled, for years, 


[April, 


the zest with which the ardent boy fol- 
lowed him through the streets of Boston 
during a storm, gazing, unconscious of or 
indifferent to the driving rain, upon the 
novel buildings, objects in the shop-win- 
dows, and signs of the tradesmen. Of 
delicate organization, he was, from his 
earliest years, a hardy pedestrian and a 
fond observer of nature. His brief school 
education was followed by several years 


of contented home life and regular em- 


ployment in his father’s saw-mill. Me- 
chanical skill and taste were early devel- 
oped ; he found congenial occupation over 
a turning-lathe, executing beautiful toys, 
original designs, and the more fine and 
inventive branches of wood-work. “Many 
choice specimens of his handiwork are 
still affectionately preserved in the dwell- 
ings of rustic neighbors as trophies of the 
boyhood of the future artist. He invent- 
ed, at this period, a shingle-machine, quite 
novel and still in use. 

While thus improving in mechanical 
aptitude and the object of warm affection, 
surrounded by nature, who never vainly 
appealed to his innate love of beauty, iso- 
lated: from the great world, unfamiliar 
with the triumphs of art, and occupied 
with humble labors, the need of higher 
and more graceful expression became 
vivid and conscious within him. Had 
his birthplace been an Italian village, art 
would naturally have been espoused 
from the suggestions there afforded by 
medieval church architecture, the picture 
of a local saint, or the statue of some an- 
cient ruler; but in New-England, away 
from her cities, at that period, the youth- 
ful mind overflowed in thp direction of 
literature, because the free-school, the 
popular lecture, the weekly sermon, and 
the familiar journal or review afforded 
exclusive mental stimuli and scope. Ac- 
cordingly, Akers, like Franklin, sought 
to bring his mechanical skill into action 
with a view to enlarge his intellectual op- 
portunities, and went to Portland to be- 
come a printer; but again drawn home- 
ward by the invincible strength of his 
domestic affinities, he returned and gave 
vent to his teeming fancies by writing. 
A manuscript volume, here and there 
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filled with descriptive sketches, essays, 
and verses, attests the vivacious fecun- 
dity of his mind. Long after, when he 
had achieved fame as an artist, this ten- 
dency to literary work was again in- 
dulged ; and the fruits of his pen, espe- 
cally as an art-critic, indicate mature re- 
flection and expressive beauty of diction. 
His early attempts, however, fell too far 
short of his ideal to justify the experi- 
ment of making literature a pursuit ; al- 
though they were remarkable, considered 
as the spontaneous work of a country 
school-boy. He had for some time been 
interested in drawing; and, after trying 
mechanical invention, fancy wood-work, 
printing, and pen-craft, he thought he 
must be a painter. Diverse as these in- 
itiatory experiments may appear, they 
were inspired by an identical sentiment— 
a love of beauty and a passion to embody 
and express it—first in forms of mechan- 
ical grace and ingenuity, and then in lan- 
guage. A single specimen of his ability 
as a painter, executed at this time, is pro- 
nounced by one who examined it with 
affectionate interest as effective, though 
crude, and exhibiting much feeling. But 
herein also Akers felt that he bad missed 
his true vocation ; and to the subsequent 
sight of a plaster-cast he was accustomed 
to refer its authentic revelation to his 
consciousness. 

Not without hints thereof, however, 
did his boyhood pass. An incident re- 
called by his sister now has a prophetic 
significance. ‘The winter of 1835 is mem- 
orable as “the winter of the red night,” 
& phenomenon that little Paul, with the 
other children, was roused from sleep to 
witness. The spectacle awed him to si- 
lence, A vast quantity of snow fell, from 
which he excavated a spacious chamber, 
made niches in the walls, and placed the 
children erect therein, charging them to 
keep motionless, in order to represent 
statues, although he had never seen one, 
except in picture-books. 

The manner and method whereby ge- 
nius assimilates to itself whatever nour- 
ishinent of knowledge is attainable, is 
one of its marvelous characteristics. This 
boy, born and reared in an isolated scene 
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of primitive toil, had access to newspa- 
pers, magazines, and a few books ; and 
therefrom imbibed a love of natural his- 
tory, under the inspiration of which he 
became a collector of stones and an ob- 
server of thunder-storms; he sought the 
aged for instruction; he watched the 
clouds and the trees; he learned to re- 
vere truth ; he found solace and support 
in filial and fraternal love; and he work- 
ed assiduously with the implements and 
materials accessible to him. Herein toa 
discerning eye may be recognized all that 
is essential to the training of mind, heart, 
and hand until they have reached the ad- 
equate scope and aptitude to grapple wise- 
ly and honestly with specific objects and 
a deliberately chosen career, sanctioned 
by endowment and intelligent choice. 

Such were the apparently meagre but 
really salubrious influences which, if they 
did not rapidly elicit, benignly kept the 
soulful force and faculty of Paul Akers 
through childhood. Not only in his ar- 
tistic but in his esthetic character, in the 
freshness and tenderness of his nature, in 
the truth and earnestness of his life, we 
can trace the auspicious influence of low- 
ly toil and distance from the convention- 
al, of familiarity with privation, of nature 
and of home. 

In 1849, Akers went to Boston and ob- 
tained the requisite instruction from Jo- 
seph Carew in plaster-casting. He then 
returned home and tried his skill therein 
by producing a medallion head—his first 
work of the kind, and, as such, cherished 
by his family. A head of Christ modeled 
in clay was his next attempt, followed by 
a portrait-bust which was declared to be 
“as ugly as Fra Angelica’s devil, and a 
remarkably faithful likeness.” During 
the ensuing summer he opened a studio 
in Portland, and was encouraged in his 
art by those of his fellow-citizens who 
recognized his modest worth and native 
talent. Among the most ardent of his 
friends was John Neal, who soon made 
his claims known through the press. For 
two years he assiduously devoted him- 
self to plastic art, with constantly greater 
success ; and among the busts which es- 
tablished his reputation were those of 
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Longfellow, Samuel Appleton of Boston, 
professor Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Nichols of 
Portland, Tilton, subsequently well known 
as a landscape-painter, and several others 
of less note. In 1852, he embarked for 
Europe, and passed nearly a year in study 
at Florence, where he medeled a few busts 
and bas-reliefs. On his return home, he 
executed his first statue—Benjamin in 
Egypt, which was unfortunately destroy- 
ed by the fire which consumed the Port- 
land Exchange. . He passed the next win- 
ter in Washington, and was busily occu- 
pied in moulding the features of the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Linn Boyd, Judge McLean, of the 
supreme court, Hon. Gerrit Smith, Hon. 
Edward Everett, and others. Several 
medallions executed at this period attest 
his growing skill and unflinching indus- 
try. Of these, that of the Texan senator, 
Sam Houston, especially attracted praise. 
He also modeled an ideal head of Peace, 
and visited Providence, R. I., to fulfill 
commissions for portraits. In 1854, he 
returned to Italy, and fixed his residence 
at Rome, where the heads modeled in 
America were finished in marble. After 
a brief sojourn in Naples, he went back 
to Rome, and there wrought assiduously 
upon several ideal heads and groups, only 
a portion of which were reproduced in 
stone. Meantime he made fine copies of 
famous works in the Vatican, chiefly com- 
missions from New-York and Boston. 
The most esteemed of his original crea- 
tions at Rome are Una and the Lion, 
Isaiah, Schiller’s Diver, Diana and Endy- 
mion, Girl pressing Grapes, and the Rein- 
deer. After this term of prosperous ac- 
tivity, Akers sojourned in Switzerland and 
Venice, and passed a summer in Great 
Britain ; lingering in Paris, where he 
worked upon several conceptions; re- 
turning to Rome, and there executing 
the St. Elizabeth of Hungary,* the Lost 
Pearl-Diver, and a colossal head of Mil- 
ton, which last and the St. Elizabeth 


* A fine engraving, after a statue in the 
possession of Robert Hoe, Esq., of this city, 
forms the frontispiece to the first number of 


this magazine.—Ep, 


LApril, 


were frequently repeated. Copies of them 
in private hands are now in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and New-York. His health, al- 
ways delicate, now began to fail, and he 
embarked for his native country in the 
hope of there renewing his strength. But 
he could no longer work in safety, except 
at long intervals, in the wet clay; yet 
kept up his practice in modeling, and 
gratified his need of artistic labor by ex- 
ecuting numerous studies and a few busts 
and medallions. Believing his disease was 
partially conquered, he again embarked 
for Italy. His journey was interrupted 
by a serious attack of illness at Lyons, 
from which he recovered as it were by a 
miracle, and succeeded in renewing his 
career in Italy, though still feeble. The 
last work he accomplished in Rome was 
a medallion likeness of his wife, whose 
gifts of mind and graces of character, ad- 
mirably fitted her io minister to his de- 
clining health and sympathize’ with his 


pure and noble aspirations. In the sum- , 


mer of 1860, he once again sought the 
country of his birth, trusting to the ame- 
liorating influence of its familiar air and 
endeared associations to recuperate his 
enfeebled frame. By medical advice he 
passed the ensuing winter in Philadel- 
phia, and devoted all his remaining days 
of partial health to the practice of the art 
he loved—the unfinished head of a cherub 
remaining impressed with his touch when 
the hand which moulded it was cold in 
death. Akers passed calmly away from 
earth on the twenty-first of May, 1861, 
leaving an infant girl and an inconsolable 
widow, whose tender care smoothed and 
cheered his pathway to the grave. He 
died with a smile of tranquillity, grasping 
the hand of an affectionate brother, when 
life to him was enriched by love, bright 
with promise, and endeared by artistic 
triumphs. 

And yet it was by the innate force of 
his birthright, and not. through direct 
outward encouragement, that the sculp- 
tor emerged from the mechanic and the 
rustic ; for kindliness, born of natural af- 
fection, did not recognize or cherish the 
peculiar tendencies and traits of the born 
artist. His peculiarities were not favored, 
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scarcely perceived, until a thoughtful ret- 
rospect, prompted by subsequent achieve- 
ment, made that holy promise apparent to 


memory which was vailed to familiar ob-. 


servation. There is, in our view, a~ten- 
der mystery in the obscure and isolated 
unfolding of the gifted soul; and from all 
we can gather of the boyhood and youth 
of Akers, confirmed by his mature traits, 
seldom in American artist-life have the 
indications of the organization and spirit 
thereof been more clearly manifest. The 
outline of his career suggests most inad- 
equately the individuality and sweetness 
of his character. Reverence was in him 
a prevailing sentiment — exhibited in- 
stinctively toward age, nature, and all 
the sanctities of life. His material com- 
rades long amused themselves with a so- 
liloquy one of them overheard and re- 
ported, uttered by Paul as he leaned 
musing at eventide over the parapet of 
the village bridge. A man notorious for 
his vulgar irascibility and low ignorance 
passed by. “If I thought,” said the boy, 
“TI should never be any thing more than 
that man, I would throw myself into the 
river now.” His very name is a tribute 
to his religious sensibilities ; it was be- 
stowed on him in sport, because of his 
grave rebuke of the profanity of his young 
companions and his serious views of life. 
Christened Benjamin, he was nicknamed 
St. Paul, and by the latter name he be- 
came endeared to his friends and known 
to fame. He had that keen enjoyment 
of life which seems to be the natural 
compensation for unusual sensitiveness ; 
he delighted with all an artist’s quick 
perceptions in the minor and casual 
blessings of existence; to him always 
and everywhere ‘“‘a thing of beauty was 
& joy ;” his love for and interest in child- 
ren was a perpetual gratification ; scores 
of child-loves cheered and charmed his 
life; anecdotes of infancy, peculiarities 
of childhood, and gracefulness and spon- 
taneity appealed to his artistic percep- 
tions and his humane sympathies; ani- 
mal life and character won his eye and 
heart ; clouds, leaves, the human face di- 
vine, the pebbles and blossoms of the 
wayside, had for him an inexpressible 
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and suggestive attraction. “It makes 
no difference what happens to me,” he 
would say to those near and dear to him, 
“so long as I can hear sparrows sing and 
see children roll on the grass.” Even in 
the waning hours of life he requested to 
have his bed moved near the window, 
that he might watch the crimson tip of a 
maple bough. This cheerfulness never 
flagged. He listened to the last with 
deep interest for “news from the South ;” 
for his death was coincident with the out- 
break of the base rebellion which has since 
devastated the land. He was singularly 
disinterested in the exercise of his art, 
and worked long and frequently to gratify 
friends. Many of his studies have never 
met the public eye; and his recorded 
thoughts, though desultory, betray the 
habit of deep reflection and ardent con- 
templation of the beautiful and the true. 
But few of these have found their way 
into print. Among the exceptions are 
an admirable paper on Art-Expression, a 
critical estimate of Page, the American 
portrait-painter, and a pensive autobio- 
graphical effusion called The Artist-Pris- 
oner, written when disease had staid his 
hand, but not chilled or checked his soul. 
The former of these writings appeared in 
The Crayon ; the two latter in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

From one of these we perceive how 
thoughtful and elevated was his ideal of 
art: 


“Tt is in the presence of nature itself,” he 
writes, “ that a power is demanded with which 
mechanical superiority and physical qualifica- 
tions have little todo. Here the man stands 
alone—the only medium between the ideal 
and the outward world, wherefrom he must 
choose the signs which alone are permitted to 
become the language of his expression. None 
can help him, as before he was helped by the 
man whose success was the parent of his 
own. Here is no longer copying.” 


Of the true significance of portraiture 
he observes : 


“Than a really great portrait, no work of 
art can be more truly historical. We feel the 
subjectiveness of compositions intended to 
transmit facts to posterity; and unless we 
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know the artist, we are at a loss as to the de- 
gree of trust which we may place in his im- 
pressions: A true portrait is objective. The 
individuality of the one whom it représents 
was the ruling foree in the hour of its produc- 
tion ; and tq the spirit of a household, a com- 
munity,.a kingdom, or an age, that individ- 
uality is the key. There is, too, in a genuine 
portrait an internal evidence of its authentici- 
ty. No artist ever was great enough to invent 
the combination of lines, curves, and planes 
which composes the face of a man. There is 
the accumulated significance of a lifetime— 
subtile traces of failures or of victories wrought 
years ago. How these will manifest them- 
selves, no experience can point out, no intu- 
ition can foresee or imagine. The modifica- 
tions are infinite, and each is completely re- 
moved from the region of the accidental.” 


Paul Akers was small in stature; deli- 
cately organized, but before his invalid 
days, athletic, agile, and lithe; his head 
was Shakespearian in type, the brow be- 
ing high and broad and the crown bald ; 
his gray eyes were grave, tender, and 
magnetic, and his hair silky and sunny, 
and he wore his beard intact. Candid 
and winsome in manner, he had an al- 
most morbid shrinking from giving pain 
to others, and delighted to minister to 
their pleasure. 


How naturally and sweetly the memory 


of such a man associates itself with the 
most delicate and beautiful objects of Na- 
ture, is tenderly manifest in an ode called 
Violet-Planting, written by his gifted 
widow, the spring after his death, from 
which an extract will appropriately close 
this sketch of Paul Akers : 


No more, alas! alas! 

0 fairest blossoms which the wild bee sips ! 
Along your pleasant places shall he pass, 
Ere from your freshened leaves the night-dew 

drips, 
Culling your blooms in handfuls from the 
grass, 
Pressing your tender faces to his lips— 
Ah! never any more ! 
Yet I recall, a little while before 
He passed behind this mystery of death, 
How, bringing home great handfuls, won away 
From the dark wood-haunts where he loved 
to stray 
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Until his dewy garments were replete 


With wafts of odorous breath, 
With sods all mossy-sweet 


_And all awake and purple with new bloom, 


He filled and crowded every, window-seat, 
Until each pleasant room 

Was fragrant with your mystical perfume ; 

Now vainly do I watch beside the door— 
Ahi never any more! 


The earliest breath of June 
Blows the white tassels from the cherry-boughs, 
And in the deepest shadow of the noon 
The mild-eyed oxen browse. 
How tranquilly he sleeps— 
He, whom 8o bitterly we mourn as dead! 
Although the new month sweeps 
The over-blossomed spring-flower from his bed, 
Giving fresh buds therefor— 
Although beside him still Love waits and weeps, 
And yonder goes the war. 


Wake, violets, wake ! 
Open your blue eyes wide ! 
Watch faithfully his lonely pillow here; 
Let no rude foot-fall break 
Your slender stems, nor crush your leaves 
aside ; 
See that no harm comes near 
The dust to me so dear : 
O violets ! hear ! 
The clouds hang low and heavy with warm 
rain ; 
And when I come again, 
Lo! with your blossoms his loved grave shall 
be 
Blue as the marvelous sea 
Laving the borders of his Italy ! 


E. 8. BARTHOLOMEW. 


There died at Naples, but a few years 
since, another promising and patient vo- 
tary of this noble art, who had adopted 
it as a pursuit under great discourage- 
ments, struggled manfully with obstacles, 
and after achieving an auspicious rank 
and giving the highest promise, fell a vic- 
tim to insidious disease, leaving an en- 
deared and honored name among his bro- 
ther artists in Rome and his countrymen 
in the United States. 

Edward Sheffield Bartholomew was 4 
native of Colchester, Connecticut, where 
he was born in 1822. Apprenticed, while 
yet @ lad, to a bookbinder in Hartford, he 
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‘afterwards practiced dentistry four years 


in that city, abandoning his business in 
disgust. While at school he had found 
amusement in drawing with chalk, and 
in later years indulged a propensity to 
“look at pictures’? whenever and wher- 
ever he could find them. In the practi- 
cal community where he lived his neglect 
of a lucrative though distasteful occupa- 
tion was not approved, and his desultory 
and apparently wayward habits were not 
adapted to win him confidence among a 
proverbially thrifty and methodical people. 

About this period the Life of Benvenu- 
to Cellini fell into Bartholomew’s hands. 
To most of us this egotistical but most in- 
teresting autobiography is memorable as a 
vivid picture of the life of the middle ages ; 
but to the young Connecticut enthusiast, 
baffled, aspiring, discouraged, and isolat- 
ed, it was an inspiration — proving what 
courage and self-reliance can accomplish, 
and that too in the identical career most 
attractive to Bartholomew. To use his 
own expression, Cellini’s life “‘ put the 
devil into him.” He gave up regular em- 
ployment, went about “looking at pic- 
tures,” and indulged in a melancholy hu- 
mor, so that his friends grew cold, re- 
garding him as a perverse visionary. A 
clever crayon sketch which he made, and 
a year of patient study at the Life School 
of the Academy in New-York, gave the 
“judicious few” a better insight into his 
aims and abilities. He received the ap- 
pointment of Curator of the Wadsworth 
Gallery at Hartford—as congenial a posi- 
tion for an art-student as can be im- 
agined. Then and there Bartholomew 
eagerly improved the leisure and facili- 
ties thus afforded him. He made careful 
copies of the figures on Etruscan vases, 
and of the engravings from Raphael’s 
cartoons originally presented by the first 
Napoleon to the New-York Academy of 
Fine Arts, but then deposited in the 
Wadsworth collection. This practice 
was of great service in disciplining the 
eye and hand of the draughtsman, but 
when he attempted to work in oil he 
made the painful discovery that he was 
color-blind, a circumstance to which Paul 


_ Akers thus alludes long after: ‘The late 
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sculptor Bartholomew declared himself 
unable to decide which of two pieces of 
drapery, the one crimson and the other 
green, was the crimson. Nor was this 
the result of inexperience. He had been 
for years familiar not only with Nature’s 
coloring, but with the works of the best 
schools of art, and had been in continual 
contact with the first living artists.” 

He now determined to try his skill in 
plastic, as he was inadequate to pictorial 
art. He made a medallion head of a lady, 
and going to a marble-yard asked the pro- 
prietor for a small block. Upon examin- 
ing his work, the latter counseled him to 
repeat his experiment with finer tools 
and superior material. Patiently and 
earnestly he went to work, and the result 
was his bust of Flora, from the execution 
of which fairly dates his artistic career. 

Ere long, through his own industry 
and the aid of friends, Bartholomew was 
enabled to visit Italy ; but his ordeal was 
not yet over. Just as all looked propi- 
tious, and for the first time he saw his 
way clear to the realization of his life- 
dream, he was attacked by that terrible 
disease the small-pox, from which he 
only recovered to find himself lame for 
life and with an originally vigorous con- 
stitution essentially impaired. Unfortu- 
nately too, the vessel in whith he em- 
barked, when convalescent, was an Italian 
craft, ill-provided with the food and con- 
veniences desirable for an invalid. The 
voyage was prolonged and tempestuous ; 
exposure and privation aggravated the 
worst symptoms. of the artist. At his 
own request he was landed on the coast 
of France, at Hyannis, and made his way 
thence to Marseilles and Rome. It is re- 
lated as indicative of his remarkable ener- 
gy, that within three days after his arri- 
val at the latter city he was absorbed, in 
modeling the ‘Blind Homer led by his 
Daughter.” 

Despite occasional attacks of illness, 
the artist-life of Bartholomew was thence- 
forth genial and productive. He returned 
to the United States to superintend the 
erection of a monument to Charles Car- 
roll; returned to Italy and resumed his 
labors with unabated zeal. What he ac- 





complished may be partly realized by the 
mention of his principal works, many of 
which are familiar to American visitors, at 
Rome and those who have seen the col- 
lection at Hartford: Calypso; Sappho; 
Eve; Campagna Shepherd Boy; Infant 
Pan and Wizards; Genius of Painting; 
Genius of Music; Belisarius at the Porta 
Pincio ; Hagar and Ishmael; Ruth, Na- 
omi, and Or ; Youth.and Old Age ; Gany- 
mede and the Infant Jupiter, engraved 
for the London Art Journal; bust of 
Genevieve; The Evening Star; Homer. 
Some of these are figures, some busts, 
and others bas-reliefs, and to the list may 
be added several monumental works, in- 
cluding that for Charles Carroll. 

On a second visit home, after having 
thus achieved a name and fame in art and 
given promise of still greater triumphs, 
Bartholomew received, in connection with 
the eminent American landscape artist, 
Church, who is a native of Hartford, the 
compliment of a public dinner from the 
citizens of that place, at which a most 
genial feeling prevailed, and several ad- 
mirable speeches on the prospects and 
claims of native art were delivered by 
gentlemen of the highest culture. The 
occasion was rare and memorable, and 
left the most delightful associations in 
the heart of Bartholomew, who, thus 
recognized and cheered in the very scene 
of his early discomfiture, returned once 
more to Italy, prepared to engage with 
fresh zeal and higher aspirations in the 
artist-labors he so loved. But he re- 
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turned only to die. Ere many months 
fatal symptoms, the result of previous jll- 
ness and subsequent trials, began to ap- 
pear. Visiting one spring day the beau- 
tiful English cemetery at Rome, he said 
to his companion; “One of these grassy 
mounds will soon be raised over me.” 
He was induced to try change of air and 
went to Naples, where he died on the 
second of May, 1858, 

Bartholomew was a manly enthusiast, 
His early life was a struggle with narrow 
means and uncongenial associations ; 
when he found his vocation, all the earn- 
estness of his nature concentrated there- 
on. With patient self-devotion, a gener- 
ous interest in and appreciation of others, 
and a versatile and constantly enlarging 
scope and impulse, he possessed all the 
elements of success and enjoyment as an 
artist. Though most of his subjects were 
classical, many scriptural illustrations oc- 
cupied his mind, and his inventive were 
fast developing with his executive facul- 
ties. Personally beloved and profession- 
ally gaining reputation and work, the 
early death of Bartholomew was deeply 
mourned at Rome and in Hartford, where 
warm friends cherished a fond and proud 
interest in his welfare and his fame. Of 
the peculiar claims of his genius, perhaps 
the most individual merit has been justly 
indicated by the remark of one who knew 
him well, and recognized in his works and 
prevalent talent, “an intuitive perception 
of the strongest and most statuesque as- 
pect of a theme.” 


—_—_—— too —_¥{____——__ 


INTEGRITY OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Pernaps it ought to be no matter of 
wonder that many have lost faith in the 
integrity of literary criticism. Consider 
how much of praise and blame has been 
undeserved—excess of fulsome eulogy on 
the one hand, or of indiscriminate abuse on 
the other—and it may be you will rather 
wonder that readers and thinkers have 
continued to esteem as highly as they 
have the functions of the critic’s office, 


and to call for a criticism able, fearless, 
and high-toned. 

The question then naturally arises— 
Have we yet attained such a criticism? 
Is there that in our literature especially 
devoted to this purpose, which can en- 
courage us? Perhaps the inquiry may 
‘be more satisfactorily answered by re 
counting some of the qualities of a criti- 
cism of this high character. 
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First and fundamental, there must be 
truthfulness, This may appear so evident 
as to hardly require mention; but it is a 
quality which has been often overlooked 
or purposely disregarded by critics. In 
our intercourse with each other, even on 
no higher ground than the morality of ex- 
pediency, there must be truthfulness, or 
all social relations are soon embittered and 
destroyed ; in art there must be truth, or 
there will result distortion; and so in 
every department of literature, this com- 
prehensive law of truth must be met and 
obeyed, or there can be no enduring suc- 


. eess. History and science must be true 


to facts ; philosophy must be true to men- 
tal processes ; poetry could never give us 
delight were it not true to the emotions ; 
and all the broad domain of fiction recog- 
nizes the same law, in that it grants last- 
ing fame only to that which is most true 
to nature. One of Walter Scott’s friends 
once laughed at his scrupulous fidelity of 
local description, but the author’s reply 
showed the insight of genius: ‘(That as 
in nature herself no two scenes were ex- 
actly alike, so whoever presented truly 
what was before his eyes would possess 
the same variety in his descriptions, and 
exhibit apparently an imagination as 
boundless as the range of nature in the 
scenes he recorded.” 

Now criticism identifies itself with the 
interests of every phase of literature ; it 
is a constant presence among all its co- 
temporaries, comparing, deciding, encour- 
aging, reproving, denouncing. In these 
days, too, of many books and little leisure 
to read them, there is more need than 
ever of its being a trusty guide, not so 
much to the scholar who has time for 
study and thought, as to the far larger 
number of those who would read but can 
not waste the hours on what is profitless. 
How vastly important then that this guide 
should be truthful! 


Want of truth in criticism may be seen” 


in too great severity, or in too great leni- 

ence. Any one who is fanfiliar with the 

early history of the English Reviews 

needs no better illustration than they fur- 

nish of critical severity. Not only was 

there bitter rivalry between one Review 
Vou. IL—84 
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and another, so that many times what 
one would praise another would blame 
for this very reason, but all joined in 
abuse and sarcasm, with little regard to 
truth; and such was the sharpness of 
language used, that a new aspirant for 
literary honors might well shrink from 
the tribunal ; and many a trembling soul, 
like poor Keats, was forever silenced by 
the harsh voice of @ritics who could be 
severe but could not be truthful. But 
while too great severity may not be truth, 
neither may-it be found in too great in- 
dulgence; and this last fault of critics is 
worse than the first. You dda man far 
more harm by praising him for imaginary 
merits than by blaming him for unreal 
faults; for the latter course, while it may 
at first discourage, generally rouses to 
virtuous action, while the former ener- 
vates, and at last destroys every sign of 
life; and so in literature, that effeminate 
criticism which can only praise is render- 
ing no better service to the cause of truth 
than to tickle the vanity of weak writers 
with soft but lying words. American 
criticism has been too open to this objec- 
tion. Bombast has been-called eloquence, 
obscurity profundity, showy ignorance 
certain knowledge, far too much with us ; 
and shallow commonplaces or pert so- 
phistries, because written by some one of 
a certain clique of writers, have remained 
unexposed, for no able critic has had the 
mind or the courage to speak the truth, 
We can think of more than one so-called 
popular writer who is wronging himself 
and wronging others, who ought to be 
stopped and never more given pen and 
paper, even if it were necessary to resort 
to as severe but wholesome a castigation 
as Macaulay gave Robert Montgomery 
when his stilted rhymes had reached their 
eleventh edition. ‘ 
Wholly aside from motives of praise or 
blame, a careless, uninquiring spirit must 
inevitably fail to produce a truthful criti- 
cism. Suppose a question of historic 
doubt arises, which requires investigation, 
or some knotty point of metaphysics, 
where it is at first difficult to say what 
view was held by the author who is being 
reviewed ; in how many cases do we find 
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that accuracy of statement is not thought 
of, but that one side or the other is taken, 
just as ease or fancy dictates, and the 
general reader is sadly deceived. 

A fine sense of truthfulness always 
requires candor. Indeed candor is the 
very soul of truthfulness. If I- would be 
fair to my own opinions, I must at the 
same time be fair to those of another who 
differs from me.. T8 be ready to receive 
all reasonable objections, to make all pro- 
per concessions, to adjust with an impar- 
tial eye the balance of favor between two 
rival systems, to keep selfishness and 
partisanship and prejudice of whatever 
sort banished from the mind—ail this is 
the task of the candid critic. But he who 
can do all this has gained a great power. 
Many a time by simply acknowledging 
the existence of the little good which may 
be found in some system of error, he 
may so impress the errorist with the can- 
dor of his views as to win him over to a 
consideration and an acceptance of what 
he has hitherto rejected. Especially in 
religious criticism then, the importance 
of this principle of candor can hardly be 
over-estimated. Yet in no criticism of 
any kind does candor demand of us a 
compromise of the truth, nor that we 
should hold our own opinions with any 
less earnestness. Surely a man can be 
decided without being narrow, truly lib- 
eral and yet firm in his convictions. It 
is the critic’s highest praise, when he can 
be devotedly attached to his own views, 
and yet ready to see merit in the opinions 
of an opponent. And if in a considera- 
tion of the most vital questions he should 
thus avoid being dogmatical, certainly in 
all minor matters his candor should: far 
oftener admit concession than urge him 
on to vituperation. It is not the spirit 
of constant fault-finding in little things 
which can ennoble criticism or extend its 
influence. 

But without underrating the import- 
ance of truthfulness and candor, an able 
criticism must have something else to 
recommend it. It may be as just and 
fair as you please; these qualities will 
not redeem it from a prosy dullness. 
This may fail to secure for it any wide 
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circle of readers; and thus jt may lose 
its power both as a guide to literary in. 
vestigation, and as a stimulus to literary 
exertion. To accomplish its end, it must 
be live, vigorous, energetic. In those 
early days of English criticism it might 
do for Sir Philip Sidney to write his De- 
fense of Poesy and expect it to be read; 
but such a critical work, however consci- 
entious its spirit, could make no success- 
ful appeal to the nervous activity of to- 
day. Whoever now expects his criticism 
to command any thing like general public 
attention — though he may be honest, 
scholarly, and profound, must not forget 
to be fresh, trenchant, positive. The 
danger has been of encouraging the latter 
qualities to the expense of the former, 
and thus of lowering the popular taste, 
and holding out the lure to critics that if 
they only say something smart the rest is 
of no account. Of course let all such 
extremes be avoided, and as well on one 
side as on the other; and accordingly let 
not that class of criticism which requires a 
cool, dispassionate style, lose half its ef- 
fect by being dull and heavy. 

A high-toned criticism must have a 
worthy motive, and direct itself to worthy 
objects. Its motive should be to elevate 
and refine public sentiment, to encourage 
a pure literature, to check the dissemina- 
tion of immoral and vicious writings, and, 
as their surest antidote, to promote the 
growth of an enlightened Christianity. 
Do you ask. its objects? It may have 
choice throughout all the range of thought. 
Reckon up the various departments of 
literary effort, and estimate the number 
of books constantly being produced, and 
see if you do not find scope for every 
high-minded critic, according to their 
varied powers. But surely there is much 
written—that goes by the name of books, 
because printed and bound—which is be- 
neath the notice of criticism ; not so much 


* that it is positively bad as that it has no 


character—a bundle of words thrown to- 
gether to malfe some silly story or sense- 
less rhyme. A truly dignified criticism 
will not so degrade itself as to honor with 
a mention the vile race of scribblers who 
cast upon the world this mass of verbiage. 
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Grub street and its crowd of penny-a-liners 
you may despise; but give them high 
praise compared with these. 

That American criticism has in many 
respects reached a high standard may 
safely be affirmed. And even where it 
has hitherto failed, there is a fresh deter- 
mination on the part of literary men to 
make it what’ it should be. There has 
been too profuse praise lavished upon 
works of mediocrity ; a fact which is now 
being more fully realized, so that “ puff- 
ing” goes by its proper name more com- 
monly than was wont. Perhaps the dan- 
ger now is, that in the reiction there 
should be such severity as to discourage 
the attempts of real but obscure genius. 
Accordingly there is need of great discre- 
tion, and of a generous as well as a fear- 
less spirit. Of course there will always 
be more or less of unscrupulous criticism, 
praising or blaming, as the case may be, 
without regard to injured feeling, or to 
the more weighty motive of truth. But 
we are not such croakers as to take sides 
with one whom we heard but the other 
day sneeringly affirm that nearly all 
American criticism is of this kind. We 
reject the imputation as false and un- 
founded. It would bid us believe that 
every manly criticism that is made springs 
from a-mercenary spirit, or from a longing 
for notoriety, or both ; but we are happy 
that we have not so far lost our trust in 
critical integrity as to believe our most re- 
liable critics capable of being influenced 
by no higher motives. Corruption, which 
so debases our modern society, is doubt- 
less known in criticism as well as else- 
where; but must we therefore think that 
every award of praise is bought? Again, 
there is evidently a vast amount of writ- 
ing merely for effect; but because an 
able critic expresses his earnest convic- 
tions, must his words of censure be al- 
ways attributed to a morbid passion for 
notoriety? Deliver us from such misan- 
thropy as this! For, realizing, as we 
trust we do, the imperfection of American 
criticism, yet if we could ‘not consider it 
as haying already attained an excellence 
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in some degree commensurate with the 
years of its history, we should indeed be 
discouraged ; but if, saying nothing of its 
ability and influence, we were forced to 
believe that the decisions of our most es- 
teemed critics bore not even the marks of 
common honesty and sincerity, we should 
be ready to distrust our nearest friend, 
and to declare uprightness only a dream 
of the imagination.” But perhaps these 
are needless words. For the very fact of 
the character sustained by our best criti- 
cal authors is of itself a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the assumption in question... Pub- 
lishers and editors are in a measure re- 
sponsible for whatever appears in their 
columns; but however little you may 
think of them, could there be found: so 
many writers, taken from among those 
of the highest reputation, who would thus 
lend themselves to acting a lie for money 
or fame? . 

The critical always succeeds the crea- 
tive period in a people’s literary history. 
If then we consider the fact that the 
American nation is not yet a century old, 
we have reason to be greatly encouraged, 
that thus early criticism finds so rich 
fields for labor in the different departments 
of American literature, and that its inves- 
tigations are marked by so high a degree 
of ability and faithfulness.. It will con- 
tinue to improve, and to afford a sure test 
of the nation’s moral and intellectual pro 
gress. With a broader culture, a more 
accurate scholarship, a purer and more 
earnest character, the standard which our 
literary criticism shall set up will be far 
higher than now. But while making 
every effort to advance the interests of 
American Jiterature, we do well to re 
member that the republic of letters is 
wide as the world. . We need not be ser- 
vile imitators of foreign authors; but at 
the same time that we produce a vigorous 
literature distinctively American, we 
ought surely to be ready to study the 
works of master-minds of any other 
land—to adopt their virtues and shun 
their faults. Let us not, in beimg:Amer- 
ican, forget to be cosmopolitan, 





Why Weepest Thou? 


LUTHER AT THE SICK-BED OF MELANCTHON. 


PARAPHRASED FROM THE LIFE OF LUTHER, 


Comm, rouse thee up, Melancthon, 
I have wrestled for thee well, 

- Amd the prayers are answered that we prayed 
To break this deadly spell— 

I bear the cup within my hand 
Shall call thee back to life ; 

What, brother ! would’st thou leave me here 
To bear alone the strife ? 


There is'work for thee, Melancthon, 
Brave work for thee to do; 

God needs on earth thy loving heart, 
Thy words of counsel true— 

In heaven he hath good souls enough 
His bidding to pursue. 


And what were I, Melancthon, 
If thy presence were withdrawn ? 

I am as bleak as thé cold midnight 
Before the frost is gone, 

And thou art gentle, and kind, and warm 
As the sun of the summer’s dawn. 


Thou’rt not the first, Melancthon, 
My prayers have held from death ; 

Our gracious God hath promised grace 
To those who pray in faith, 

And well he knows a hundred souls 
Hang on thy trembling breath, 


All night for thee, Melancthon, 
My soul in prayer was rent; 

I wrestled for thee as of old 
Did Jacob in his tent, 

With an angel mightier even than that 
Wherewith his strength was spent, 


So rouse thee up, Melancthon, 
*Tis not thy time to die; 

The Lord who needs thee on his earth 
Gives life the victory, 

And even now the evil one 
Hath turned his face to fly! 


0» + 


WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


‘Wowmax, why weepest thou? Whom dost thou 
seek ? 

Thus spoke a Voice amid my darkness bleak, 

And I made answer, trembling, cold, and 
weak : 


I weep because my Love has gone away ; 
I seek for one who never will betray— 
For one to be my solace and my stay : 


For one whose honor is too pure and fine 

To see the best things of my treasures tine, 

Through fault of his; much less by his de- 
sign. 


I seek for one too good and kind and wise 
Sternly to threaten me, or to chastise 
Because my anguish breaks in bitter cries. 


I seek for one who will draw nigh to me 
When I draw nigh to him, and lovingly 
Renew my life by love’s sweet ministry. 


I seek for one all glorious and bright, 
Of stable mind, and soul divinely white, 
In whom to take most perfect, pure delight. 


I seek for one able to comprehend 

And to interpret, faithful to the end— 

That word of excellent and noble meaning, 
Frrenp. 


For one with subtile skill to search my soul, 
And, as I can not, understand the whole: 
Holding me, tenderly, in firm control. 


Hungry, yea, famishing for the soul's bread, 
I seek for one by whom I may be fed, 
By whom I may to manna-fields be led. 


I seek for one to be my all in all; 
Patient to cheer, too strong to let me fall— 
I weep because none answers to my call. 


Then said the Questioner, with smile divine: 
I only can respond to calls like thine : 
Come unto me! for, woman, thou art mine ! 


No heart of mortal mould, no human mind 
To satisfy such cravings was designed : 
But more than all thy soul in me shall find. 
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THE JAMAICA MASSAORE. 


Jamaica is one of the largest of that 
group of islands which stads the bosom 
of the sparkling Caribbean sea. It has 
been for the last two hundred years in 
the possession of the English, by whom 
it was wrested from the Spaniards in the 
time of the Commonwealth. The island 
is remarkable for the mingled grandeur 
and beauty of its scenery and for the fer- 
_ tility of its soil ; and although most of the 
country bordering on the sea-coast is un- 
healthy, being flat and swampy, the cli- 
mate of the elevated regions of the in- 
terior is very salubrious. A lofty range 
of mountains runs through the centre of 
the island from east to west ; and, branch- 
ing off from this chain, called ‘the Back- 
bone,” there is a number of lesser hills 
stretching to the coast. Between these 


hills lie fruitful valleys, abundantly wa- 
tered, where the sugar-cane, the cocoa, 


the banana, ginger, arrow-root, and a va- 
riety of other tropical productions flour- 
ish, and where most of the large sugar- 
plantations are situated. Coffee, and pi- 
mento or allspice, are grown principally 
on the hills, which are better suited to 
these plants than the lowlands. Kings- 
ton, on the southern coast, is the princi- 
pal commercial town of the island, and 
St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, 
distant thirteen miles from Kingston in- 
land, is the seat of government. Accord- 
ing to the last census, taken five years 
ago, the population of the island was 
441,264, of which 13,816 were whites, 
81,074 colored, (or brown) and 346,374 
blacks. 

At the commencement of the present 
century, Jamaica was-considered one of 
the most valuable and important colonial 
dependencies of the British empire. Tt 
exported annually 130,000 tons of sugar, 
50,000 puncheons of rum, and 25,000,000 
pounds of coffee, besides large quantities 
of ginger and pimento ; and Kingston was 
the seat of a flourishing trade with the 
Spanish possessions in Central and South- 
America. But the abolition of the slave- 


/ 


trade by England in 1807, and the sub- 
sequent emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West-Indies, were followed re- 
spectively by a serious falling off in the 
production of the staples; while the fa- 
cilities fot direct communication between 
Europe and the Western world, afforded 
by steam navigation, have had the effect 
of diverting into other channels the trade 
that at one time made Kingston a flour- 
ishing emporium. 

This island, so “ beautiful for situ- 
ation,” so rich in natural resources, was, 
at the period referred to, the favorite re- 
sort of adventurers from the mother coun- 
try, who flocked to it in large numbers as 
to an El Dorado, and who, in numerous 
instances, succeeded in amassing prince- 
ly fortunes, with which they returned 
“home” to play the nabob. At that 
time Jamaica filled a large space in the 
eyes of the British public. Since the de- 
cline in its prosperity, however, they have 
ceased to take any particular interest in 
its fortunes; to the great bulk of the 
present generation of Englishmen it was, 
in fact, a sort of terra incognita. From 
this indifference the nation has just been 
startled, by occurrences which will con- 
stitute one of the bloodiest pages in the 
annals of the new world: we refer to the 
recent massacre of negroes in Jamaica, 
the particulars of which we shall now 
proceed to relate as briefly as possible. 

Jamaica is divided into twenty-two par- 
ishes, of which St. Thomas in the East is 
one of the largess and most important. 
This parish is situated in the south-east- 
ern part of the island, and is noted for 
the beauty of its scenery and the pro- 
ductiveness of its soil. It lies for the 
most part at the base of the range of 
hills already referred to, and the famous 
“Blue Mountain Peak,” rising 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea, towers majes- 
tically above its northern border. In the 
days of slavery, the parish was remark- 
able for the number of its fine sugar- 
plantations; but the cultivation of the 
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sugar-cane is now confined principally to 
the Plantain Garden River district—a fer- 
tile valley, richly cultivated throughout 
its whole extent—and to the neighbor- 
hood of Morant Bay, a small seaport, 
and the principal town of the parish. 
In no part of Jamaica is the dispro- 
portion in numbers between the white 
and ‘the black population so great as in 
this“parish, the former numbering over 
20,000 souls, and the latter being not 
quite 500 at the outside. The negroes 
of the parish are far behind those of the 
other parts of Jamaica in point of civil- 
ization—a fact which may be accounted 
fcr from the paucity of churches and 
schools, and from the intermixture among 
the creole blacks of a large number of 
Africans, introduced from Sierra Leone 
some years ago, who still cling tenacious- 
ly to their native superstitions. Nowhere 
in Jamaica, too; are the relics of slavery 
so offensively apparent as here, whether 
in the ignorance and degradation of the 
peasantry, or in the imperious and tyran- 
nical spirit of the planters. Unfortunate- 
ly, the administration of the laws has 
been left almost wholly in the hands of 
the planters, as local magistrates ; and in 
matters of litigation where the parties 
concerned are respectively white and 
black, there is but little chance of just- 
ice for the black man. He might sue for 
wages unjustly withheld from him by his 
employer; but he must take his case be- 
fore planter justices ; and as the planters 
of the parish are banded together as one 
brotherhood, the result might be easily 
anticipated. - It is useless for him to 
prosecute the white man for assault: he 
would be only incurring expense and 
trouble, with the certainty of subjecting 
himself to further humiliation, The plant- 
ers, in fact, have had every thing their own 
way, and ruled with a high hand. 

Such has been the state of affairs for a 
long time ; but latterly the blacks, grow- 
ing, some of them, more enlightened, be- 
gan to assert their rights, and to demand 
justice and fair play. The consequence 
was the gradual development of a marked 
antagonism between them and the plant- 
ers, and the formation of two political 
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parties in the parish—the one led by an 
intelligent quadroon, a famous political 
character, named Géorge William Gordon, 
who identified himself with the blacks; 
and the other by the Custos, or chief-ma.- 
gistrate, a naturalized German baron, who 
took the side of the planters. Gordon 
was a magistrate for the parish, and in 
seeking redress for the grievances of the 
blacks he felt it his duty, some two years 
ago, to make certain representations to 
the governor of the island as to the state 
of things in St. Thomas in the East; but 
the baron, who happened to be a personal 
friend of the governor, had great influ- 
ence at headquarters, and Gordon was 
rewarded for his patriotic zeal by being 
ignominiously dismissed from the magis- 
tracy. Of the forty stipendiary justices 
appointed to Jamaica by the British gov- 
ernment at the period of the abolition of 
slavery thirty years ago, especially for the 
protection of the freedmen, there are still 
a few remaining in the island; and the 
governor, shortly after superseding Gor- 
don, sent one of these gentlemen—a Mr. 
Jackson—to St. Thomas in the East, evi- 
dently with the view of quieting the pop- 
ular excitement which the arbitrary re- 
moval of the people’s champion had cre- 
ated in the parish. This move, however, 
proved most distasteful to the planters, 
who, long accustomed to have every thing 
their own way, and to administer law ac- 
cording to their own narrow ideas of the 
fitness of things, refused to associate on 
the bench with Jackson, whom they soon 
found they could not bend to their will; 
and the governor, weakly yielding again 
to baron Kettelhodt’s influence—that was 
the name of the Custos—thought proper 
to remove Jackson to another parish about 
nine monthsago. In this event the blacks 
thought they saw the destruction of their 
hopes. The last vestiges of confidence in 
the administration of the law were now 
destroyed ; they lost all respect for the 
courts and the decisions of the magis- 
trates; and the more turbulent among 
them became ripe for disorderly action. 
Gordon, however, occasionally visited the 
parish, and counseled moderation and an 
appeal to the queen. In this state of 
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things, it appears that the 7th October 
last, a case was tried at the Morant Bay 
court, in which the plaintiff was a white 
man and the defendant a negro. The de- 
cision of the magistrates was against the 
negro ; whereupon the black people pres- 
ent, considering the judgment an unjust 
one, broke out into noisy demonstrations 
of disapproval. One of the most turbu- 
lent of the dissentients was, by order of 
the presiding justice, arrested by the po- 
lice for contempt of court, but was res- 
cued by the people while he was being 
taken to the station-house. Two days 
after, warrants, to the number of twenty- 
seven, were issued for the apprehension 
of the parties who had effected the res- 
cue, and a number of policemen proceed- 
ed to a negro village a few miles from 
Morant Bay for the purpose of taking 
them into custody. But these messen- 
gers of the law met with a very different 
reception from that which they had anti- 
cipated. The negroes, usually as a class 
remarkably peaceful and submissive, had 
been fairly roused, and on the advice of 
one Paul Bogle—a black man, afterward 
hanged at Morant Bay—refused to surren- 
der themselves, threatening the policemen 
with personal violence should they persist 
in their attempt to execute the warrants. 
At the same time they intimated their in- 
tention of proceeding in a body to Morant 
Bay, the follewing day, when the quarter- 
ly meeting of the vestry, at which all the 
magistrates were expected to be present, 
would be held, and there protesting sol- 
emnly against the way in which the law 
was administered in their parish. The 
men returned to town and reported these 
things to the Custos, who, under the im- 
pression that mischief was brewing, at 
once issued orders for the volunteers of 
the parish to hold themselves in readiness 
for action. Their number was small, it is 
, true—not more than twenty ; but it was 

thought that the very sight of the soldiers 
would be sufficient to intimidate the ne- 
groes, and thus prevent any disturbance 
of the public peace. 

The vestry met on Tuesday, the 10th 
October ;. and having got through their 
business, the members were just about 
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to disperse, when the announcement was 
made that the negroes were coming. Soon 
three or four hundred blacks made their 
appearance at the entrance of the small 
square on which the yrcanecy stands, 
some of them armed with sticks and ma- 
chetes, (a sort of cutlass) far they had 
heard that the volunteers had been or- 
dered out, and they feared that violence 
would be used against them. The Cus- 
tos called upon them to leave the place, 
but they refused to do so. He then pro- 
ceeded to read the riot-act, demanding 
them in the queen’s name to disperse 
quietly to their homes. With this de- 
mand they did not comply ; a few stones, 
it is said, were just then flung at the vol- 
unteers ; and orders were forthwith given 
by the Custos to the soldiers to fire upon 
the mob. At the first volley seven of the 
blacks were killed, and several others se- 
verely wounded—almost every shot doing 
some execution. Roused by the sight of 
their dead and wounded friends, the peo- 
ple fell furiously upon the volunteers and 
the members of the vestry, killing four- 
teen, among them the baron and all his 
political friends present, including a cler- 
gyman of the parish, a noted political ally 
of the planters. The volunteers fought 
bravely, but they were overpowered by 
numbers, and those that were not killed 
sought safety in flight. The mob then 
set fire to the court-house, which was 
speedily consumed, and afterward, divid- 
ing into parties, spread themselves over 
the town and surrounding neighborhodd, 
breaking into stores and sacking them of 
their contents. News of these occurrences 
quickly spread through the parish ; the 
riot was regarded as the precursor of a 
general massacre of the whites and the 
browns ; and the planters, thrown into a 
state of the greatest consternation, in- 
stantly fled with their families into the 
woods, leaving their houses to be cleaned 
out by those who, taking advantage of 
the prevalent confusion and panic, might 
be disposed to gratify their propensity for 
plunder. Meanwhile an express was sent 
off to the governor, informing him that the 
negroes were in rebellion, and calling upon 
him for military protection. The dispatch 
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reached him the day after the riot, and the 
same night a council of war, hastily sum- 
moned, met in the city of Kingston, at 
which it was resolved to place St. Thomas 
in the East and the whole of the eastern 
part of the island under martial law. 
Early the #®llowing morning, two com- 
panies of soldiers were sent in a gun- 
boat down to Morant Bay, and a strong 
force was ordered to march over the 
mountains upon the disturbed district. 
According to the accounts published in 
the Jamaica newspapers, the news of 
what had occurred at Morant Bay cre- 
ated the greatest terror among the inhab- 
itants of Kingston, to whose excited im- 
aginations it seemed certain that the 
bloody scenes of the St. Domingo revo- 
lution were about to be reénacted in Ja- 
maica. The whites and the browns at 
once flew tosarms ; several companies of 
volunteers were forthwith organized ; can- 
non were planted at the corners of the 
principal streets; guards patrolled the 
town by day and night; and every pre- 
caution was taken against an attack by 
“the rebels,” who, it was rumored and 
believed, were marching in formidable 
strength toward the city with the view 
of capturing it. It would have been well 
had those at the head of affairs preserved 
their composure at this juncture; but 
they too, it seems, shared in the prevail- 
ing wild alarm, and allowed themselves 
to be hurried onward by the impetuous 
current of popular excitement. A French 
mail-steamer was just about to leave King- 
ston for Cuba, and by this vessel gover- 
nor Eyre forwarded a dispatch, to be 
sent, cia Havana, to the British consul 
at New-York, directing him to telegraph 
to Halifax asking for military and naval 
reénforcements for Jamaica. In response 
to this appeal, her majesty’s ship Dun- 
can, with the admiral on board, and car- 
rying a battalion of white troops, imme- 
diately left for Jamaica, and orders were 
given for the concentration of a strong 
naval force at Port Royal. 

But to return to St. Thomas in the 
East. On the arrival of the soldiers at 
Morant Bay, they found every thing quiet 
there, True, considerable excitement pre- 
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vailed in the parish ; but the negroes, af- 
ter the first outburst of passion that had 
ended so fatally, had retired for the most 
part to their homes, never dreaming of 
the impending vengeance that was about 
to burst upon the parish like a destructive 
storm. But the outbreak had been pro. 
nounced a rebellion ; martial law had been 
proclaimed ; and the work of retaliation 
must be executed. AcCordingly, small 
detachmenjs of soldiers were sent out in 
every direction in pursuit of “the rebels,” 
as the negroes were called. The soldiers 
encountered no enemy ; but as they tra- 
versed the country they made prisoners 
of large numbers of blacks, some of whom 
they hanged, and others they sent on to 
Morant Bay to be tried by court-martial 
and disposed of there. As they went 
from village to village, many of the blacks 
fled in alarm from their cottages, to seek 
refuge and safety in the adjacent woods; 
but as these people ran away they, were 
shot down, and hundreds of them perish- 
ed miserably in this way. A wild, har- 
barian race of negroes called Maroons— 
the descendants of the negroes found in 
the island at the period of its conquest 
by the English—were called upon by the 
government to assist in the work of retri- 
bution ; and these, with characteristic 
savageness, hunted out the blacks like 
bloodhounds, and killed large numbers 
of them. So great was the slaughter, 
that in one part of the parish the main 
road was strewed for miles with dead 
bodies, of both sexes and all ages. Mean- 
while the gallows was doing its ghastly 
work in Morant Bay at such a rate that 
it was found impossible to bury its vic- 
tims fast enough ; so that the atmosphere 
became impregnated with the sickening 
and pestilential effluvia of the corpses left 
exposed in the open air. The cat-o’-nine- 
tails was also brought into play, and a 
large number of women and young girls 
were severely flogged on their naked per- 
sons, for having been,as was alleged against 
them, in concert with “the rebels.” Hun- 
dreds of the cottages of the peasantry— 
whole negro settlements, in fact—were 
razed to the ground or given to the 
flames by the infuriated soldiery, who, 
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while engaged in their mission of blood 
and destruction, were kept inflamed by 
copious potations of rum. For two weeks 
and more the horrible work went on, and 
it is estimated that fully two thousand 
negroes were hanged and shot during 
that time. 

One or two illustrations might be given 
here of the manner in which the negroes 
were dealt with. A negro accused of 
complicity in “the rebellion” was tried 
by drumhead court-martial and sentenced 
to be shot. He was taken out and bound 
to a tree, and two squads of soldiers, six 
in each, were detailed to shoot him. The 
first squad. took up a distance of thirteen 
hundred feet from the poor wretch, and 
fired at him one by one, wounding him, 
but not mortally, in two or three places. 
The second did the same, with similar 
effect ; but when the last soldier had dis- 
charged his rifle, the man was still alive. 
A soldier then stepped up to him and 
blew out his brains, thus putting an end 
to his misery. The negro had, in fact, 
been put up as a target, and the shooting 
at him was a sort of pastime to the sol- 
diers. This is revolting in the extreme ; 
but here is another case quite as bad. A 
party of volunteers, in pursuit of ‘“re- 
bels,” entered the hut of a poor negro, 
an aged man, and upon searching, it, 
found an old rusty bayonet among other 
‘articles stowed away in one corner of the 
wretched domicil. This was-considered 
proof positive that the old man was a re- 
bel, and it was forthwith settled that he 
should be shot. He was told to run for 
his life; and, taking advantage of this, 
he started off and hid himself behind the 
trunk of a large tree standing near his 
hut. There he remained for some time, 
the volunteers standing silently by, with 
their rifles ready to shoot at him as soon 
as he might leave his hiding-place. At 
length he ventured to peep from behind 
the tree to see whether the soldiers had 
left, when he was at once fired at and 
shot in the head. He immediate!~ fell, 
being severely wounded; and then the 
volunteers one after another fired at him, 
taking aim at his head, which soon be- 
came a bloody mass—the features, when 
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they had finished with him, being hardly 
distinguishable. Other instances of cru- 
elty quite as shocking might be given ; 
but these will suffice’ to show the ‘spirit 
in which the “negro insurgents” were 
disposed of. 3 
This is the proper place for relating 
one of the most painful episodes in the 
bloody drama. We refer to the execu- 
tion of Mr. George William Gordon. 
This individual was what is known in 
Jamaica as ‘a man of color ;” that is, he 
was of the mixed race, his mother being 
a mulatto and his father a Scotchman. 
He was consequently a quadroon.. His 
history is a rather interesting one. He 
was born during slavery on a sugar-plan- 
tation in Jamaica, on which his mother 
was a slave; but he was cared for by his 
father, who had him educated at a com- 
mon-school. By the time ‘he reached 
man’s estate, slavery had. been abolished 
in Jamaica; and, engaging in mercantile 
pursuits, he succeeded in acquiring con- 
siderable property, and with it the posi- 
tion and influence which wealth secures 
to its possessor. But he had other re- 
commendations besides wealth, for nature 
had endowed him with:an uncommon 
share of mental ability, and he mani- 
fested, in a variety of ways, a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of his country and 
the advancement of his race. While yet 
a young man, he was elected a member 
of the colonial parliament of Jamaica, in 
which he sat for several years. He sub- 
sequently lost his seat at a general elec- 
tion; but about three years ago he was 
again chosen, principally by the suffrages 
of black electors, one of the represent. 
atives in the house of assembly for the 
parish of St. Thomas in the East. This 
time, going into the legislature with a 
matured experience and an intensified 
hatred of all class ‘legislation, he felt it 
his duty to take a decided stand against 
the policy of the planters, which he op- 
posed, both in and out of the house, with 
remarkable ability and untiring zeal. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that he became 
extremely obnoxious to the planters, by 
whom he was regarded as and pronounced 
adangerous character. His relations with 
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the blacks of St. Thomas in the East we 
have already explained ; but in addition 
to the position he held in that parish, he 
had, for some months previous to the 
outbreak, been engaged in getting up a 
series of public meetings in different 
parts of the island, in order to afford the 
people the opportunity of representing 
their grievances to the imperial govern- 
ment, and of unitedly protesting against 
the course of legislation pursued in the 
colony, as adverse to their interests. 
Taking these things into account, it is 
not surprising that when the disturb- 
ances took place at Morant Bay, he 
should be at once pointed at as the 
prime mover in the affair. On the day 
of the outbreak he was at his residence 
in another part-of the island, nearly forty 
miles distant from the scene of the bloody 
tragedy ; but hearing, a few days after, 
that suspicions were entertained against 
him, and that a warrant had actually been 
issued for his apprehension, in the con- 
sciousness of innocence he proceeded to 
headquarters house, and there surrender- 
ed. himself to the governor, or rather was 
in the act of doing so, when the governor 
himself apprehended him. Kingston, 
where headquarters house is situated, 
was not under martial law; and such 
was Gordon’s popularity in the city, that 
it was feared his forcible detention there 
might lead to serious consequences. The 
governor, therefore, resolved to lose no 
time in transporting him to Morant Bay, 
and having him tried at that place by 
court-martial. Accordingly, he was put 
on- board a gunboat and taken by the 
governor himself to that place, where he 
was handed over to the military authori- 
ties. The sequel may be anticipated. He 
was arraigned before a court composed 
of three subalterns—two lieutenants in 
the navy and an ensign, and, after a brief 
and hasty trial, convicted of being an ac- 
complice in rebellion, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The scene at his trial was, 
by all accounts, a painfully impressive 
one. Destitute of the aid of counsel, he 
conducted his own defense, which he did 
with unruffled composure, unaffected dig- 
nity, and remarkable ability. In his clos- 
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ing address to.the court, he showed that 
the evidence against him was utterly 
worthless, being principally hearsay, and 
having reference to expressions said to 
have been made use of by him at meet- 
ings held months before the outbreak ; 
which expressions, however, he solemnly 
protested he had never used. He remind- 
ed the court that he had not been taken 
with arms in his hands, nor had he been 
engaged in any act of rebellion; but he 
had voluntarily surrendered himself to 
the authorities. He dwelt emphatically 
upon the improbability that he, a large 
landholder, should have engaged in or 
sanctioned in any way unlawful enter- 
prises, imperiling the security of proper- 
ty; or that he, allied as he was to the 
whites by ties of consanguinity and mar- 
riage, (his wife was an English lady) 
should have given countenance to a plot 
for the massacre of the white people of 
the island. And he solemnly entreated 
the court to give him time to summon 
witnesses by whose testimony he might 
establish his innocence. But his appeal 
was fruitless. He was condemned ; and 
thirty-six hours after (Sunday interven- 
ing between his trial on Saturday night 
and his execution on Monday morning) 
he was led to the gallows, on which, 
along with seven negroes, he paid the 
penalty of his faithful devotion to the 
interests of the people whose cause he 
had fefended “not wiscly, but too well.” 
The last half-hour of his life was spent 
by him in writing a letter to his wife, in 
which, after protesting his innocence, bid- 
ding her and his friends a long farewell, 
and recording his full forgiveness of his 
enemies, he committed the vindication of 
his character to the justice of the English 
people. The letter has created a profound 
impression in England; and if we are to 
judge from present indications, Gordon’s 
dying appeal will not have been made in 
vain, 

Take him “all in all,” Gordon must be 
pronounced an extraordinary man. He 
supplemented with diligent self-culture 
the few advantages of early education 
which he had enjoyed, and was conse- 
quently remarkably intelligent. He was 
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yery ready in the use of the pen, and pos- 
sessed no mean powers of oratory. His 
public speeches were generally seasoned 
with a good deal of racy humor, and at 
times he soared to the heights of elo- 
quence — not that eloquence, however, 
which consists in ornate language, care- 
fully constructed metaphors, and nicely 
balanced sentences, but that rarer and 
more “effective sort which, coming warm 
from the gushing well-springs of a full 
heart, rouses the hearer to a high pitch 
of excitement, and makes him forget for 
the time every thing but the theme of the 
orator’s discourse. His mind was fertile 
in projects for the good of his country, 
which was with him an absorbing pas- 
sion; and he was a zealous advocate of 
popular education, the spread of which 
he regarded as absolutely essential to the 
safety and prosperity of a free communi- 
ty. An ardent lover of freedom, he took 
alively interest in the progress of the late 
civil war in this country ; and when the 
tidings of President Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion reached Jamaica, he mourned as if 
he had lost a dear relative or friend. At 
his suggestion, a public meeting was held 
in Kingston, to express condolence with 
Mrs. Lincoln and sympathy with the Amer- 
ican people in this great calamity; and 
the resolutions agreed to on the occasion 
were prepared by him. They were or- 
dered to be published in two of the New- 
York newspapers, as well as in the Lon- 
don Times; but whether this was ever 
done the writer is not aware. He was of 
the Baptist persuasion, and occasionally 
preached to a few poor blacks in a small 
building in Kingston, called “The Taber- 
nacle,” which he had purchased with his 
own means, and dedicated to religious 
services and the education of the young. 
He was of tall and commanding person, 
with a countenance at once benevolent 
and genial in expression. At the time 
of his execution he was close upon fifty 
years of age. 

Gordon’s execution was followed by 
the inauguration of a perfect reign of 
terror throughout the island. Every in- 
dividual known as holding sentiments 
hostile to the planter policy and gover- 
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nor Eyre’s administration became a mark- 
ed man—marked for vengeance. Espion- 
age was the order of the day, and several 
persons were summarily arrested for hav- 
ing in private conversation condemned the 
severe measures of the government toward 
the blacks, and others for having taken 
part in the public meetings already al- 
luded to. These were all hurried off to 
Morant Bay, where they were thrown 
into loathsome dungeons, out of which 
they were occasionally taken to see the 
numerous hangings and floggings that 
were then taking place, as a sort of earn- 
est of what they might themselves ex- 
pect. The liberty of the press was also 
menaced in the person of Mr. Sidney 
Levien, editor and proprietor of the Coun- 
ty Union newspaper, who was seized by 
order of the governor for having penned 
certain strictures against the government, 
and lodged in prison. ~The number of 
“political prisoners,” as these unfortu- 
nate individuals were designated, among 
whom were several ministers of religion 
and other persons of standing and influ- 
ence, soon reached over two hundred; 
and such was the treatment they received 
at the hands of their rigorous keepers, 
that many of them sickenéd and began 
slowly to waste away from diarrhea and 
other complaints. Meanwhile the legis- 
lature met, and, carried away by alarm, 
or animated by the same spirit that had 
moved the executive, both the legislative 
council and the house of assembly in- 
dorsed all that the governor and the mili- 
tary authorities had done for suppressing 
an imaginary insurrection, and overawing 
a spirit of sedition which had no existence 
save in the guilty fears of the ruling pow- 
ers. The whole country was now over- 
spread with gloom, and every man was 
compelled to speak “with bated breath.” 

But the day of reckoning was nearer 
at hand than governor, Eyre and his myr- 
midons imagined. The news of their do- 
ings was received in England with aston- 
ishment and horror, succeeded by a feel- 
ing of intense indignation. An influential 
section of the English press espoused the 
cause of the blacks ; public meetings nu- 


“merously attended were at once held in 
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different parts of the kingdom, to protest 
against proceedings which it was felt had 
brought foul dishonor upon the English 
name; a large deputation, composed of 
gentlemen from all parts of the country, 
prominent among whom were found such 
men as John Bright and Goldwin Smith, 
waited upon earl Russell, the premier of 
England, to urge the necessity of at once 
suspending governor Eyre and instituting 
a rigid inquiry into the whole affair ; and 
the government was compelled, by the 
pressure from without, to take immediate 
steps toward having the investigation de- 
manded. A royal commission, consisting 
of sir Henry Storks and two eminent Eng- 
lish lawyers, was forthwith appointed, and 
the commissioners lost no time in proceed- 
ing to Jamaica: Their arrival there was 
hailed by the blacks with the wildest 
demonstrations of delight ; the “ political 
prisoners” were all at once discharged on 
bail; and°on the 24th January last, the 
commission was formally opened at Span- 
ish Town. It must necessarily be some 
time before their report on the disturb- 
ances and the massacre will be made pub- 
lic ; but it is confidently expected the up- 
shot will be, that governor Eyre will be 
put upon hig trial in England for the 
murder of G. W. Gordon, in whose trial 
and condemnation to death he played so 
conspicuous a part, and that other par- 
ties who actively participated in the nu- 
merous illegal executions that took place 
during the existence of martial law will 
have to stand at the bar of their country 
to answer for their acts. The whole of 
this bloody affair proves, we fear, that 
the spirit of slavery still lives in Jamaica, 
although it is now thirty years since the 
thing itself was abolished there ; while it 
shows also how unsafe it is to intrust the 
keeping of negro rights to the hands of 
men bred in the school of slavery or in- 
heriting its traditions. 

A brief sketch of the man who stood at 
the head of affairs in Jamaica during this 
period, and who assumed the fearful re- 
sponsibility of handing over thousands of 
British subjects to the operations of mili- 
tary law, mercilessly executed, may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. Edward 
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John Eyre, governor of Jamaica, has been 
for many years in the colonial service of 
England. He commenced his public ca- 
reer as the superintendent of.an emigrant 
settlement in Western Australia, and was 
afterward removed to the West-Indies, 
where he was appointed successively lieu- 
tenant-governor of the small island of St, 
Vincent, and governor-in-chief of the is. 
land of Antigua. In 1862, he was sent 
to Jamaica as lieutenant-governor, in the 
place of sir Charles Darling, who had 
gone to England on leave of absence, 
While in England, sir Charles was pro- 
moted to the governorship of Victoria, 
and Mr, Eyre was shortly after made full 
governor of Jamaica ; not, however, with- 
out stout opposition from a section of the 
house of assembly, who, in the strange 
perverseness he had already shown in 
the administration of the government, 
thought they had sufficient evidence of 
his unfitness to be the ruler of a colony 
like Jamaica. After his confirmation in 
office, it soon became apparent that his 
policy was a reactionary one. He threw 
himself into the arms of the planters, and 
his government became exceedingly un- 
popular with the blacks, who, under the 
leadership of Gordon, began to resort to 
the holding of public meetings, in order 
to express their dissatisfaction with the 
state of affairs in the island, and to pro- 
test against the policy of their rulers. 
He was also vigorously attacked by that 
portion of the island press uncontrolled 
by either the government or the planters, 
Hence his alarm at the riot in St. Thomas 
in the East, in which he fancied he saw 
the signal of a general uprising of the ne- 
groes throughout the country ; and hence 
the execution of Gordon (which Eyre, in 
one of his dispatches, says he approved 
of as a matter of “ policy”) and the arrest 
and imprisonment of a large number of 
citizens—“ political prisoners’—on the 
charge of seditious conspiracy. Previous 
to these occurrences, Mr. Eyre’s name 
was almost unknown in England ; but it 
is a curious coincidence that just about 
the time of the disturbances in Jamaica, 
an article appeared in McMillan’s Maga- 
zine describing a wonderful journey of 
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exploration which he made in South- 
western Australia, some thirty years ago, 
across a desert region in which he had 
well-nigh perished. The\ traveler, it ap- 
pears, subsequently wrote and published 
a narrative of his journey ; but the book 
had been completely lost sight of until 
Henry Kingsley disentombed it by the 
article in question, and, in his graphic 
style, made a sort of hero of Eyre. That 
journey certainly proves Eyre to be a 
man of great nerve and most extraordi- 
nary powers of endurance; but it does 
nothing more, although his apologists are 
making the best use possible of the dar- 
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ing but bootless enterprise, as furnishing 
a kind of set-off in his favor in connec- 
tion with the Jamaica affair.’ Eyre has 
always borne the reputation, his friends 
say, of being very humane; and if such 
is indeed his character, then the only 
way in which his recent conduct can be 
explained consistently with that reputa- 
tion is to attribute it to: the effect of 
panic. He is about sixty years old; tall 
and lank in person, and awkward in man- 
ner; wears full beard and moustache ; 
and has a thin, pale face of rather pen- 
sive expression, 


SOMETHING ABOUT WOMAN'S WORK. 


Homer relates, that while the king and 
peers of Phseacia, assembled in council, 
were discussing the important affairs of 
state, the queen and her maids of honor 
were spinning wool. History and mytho- 
logy alike have done rare honor to those 
who, like Penelope and Lucretia, have 
devoted themselves to what was regarded 
their proper work. 

The popular notion of what woman’s 
work consists in has been variously de- 
termined in different ages, nations, and 
climates. The women of Virgil’s time 
were expected to be expert with the dis- 
taff. The wife of the English tradesmen 
of to-day must be competent to make a 
good rabbit-pie anda plum-pudding. The 
dark-skinned, meek-eyed maid who at- 
tracts the*attention of a Congo Ccelebs, 
will augment the size of her worthy sire’s 
corral by half a dozen cattle and as many 
swine—the price of her own dusky self— 
if she have a good, strong back-bone and 
ean handle a bush-knife nimbly. And 
this Hottentot estimate of African female 
character has been zealously adopted by 
many of our own countrymen, who, in 
the practical development of their theo- 
ries, have reflected great credit on their 
instructors. 


The enlightened nations have univers- 
ally taken an artistic, rather than a phi- 
losophical, view of woman’s work. Their 
social systems demand that she should 
possess beauty and wit, should be at ease 
and entertaining, and society’s ssthetic 
requirements are met. The domestic 
circle claims far more, and woman feels 
that its authority is the most imperative 
and genuine, and that it calls her to the 
exercise of positive feminine science and 
philosophy. Always,’when she has had | 
liberty, the true woman has found and | 
filled her vocation. 

By an attempt at a partial analysis of 
woman’s character, and with the aid of 
various examples, and deriving some as- 
sistance from enlightened opinions, let us 
speculate upon what she is fitted for. 

By the most liberal laws and authori- 
ties, woman is not recognized as occupy- 
ing precisely the same plane as man. 
Her duties are specific and limited. Hers 
are the cares of home; man’s the cares 
of professional life, of the state, or of the 
various industrial pursuits, 

“No woman, however favorable her 
circumstances nay have been, has made 
a discovery sufficiently important to mark 
an epoch in the annals of the human 
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mind.” So said Buckle, who with the 
same breath uttered a noble tribute to 
the influence of woman on the progress 
of knowledge. In painting and sculpture, 
poetry and music, the most exquisite and 
perfect has been the work of men. In dra- 
matic, historical, and scientific literature, 
productions bearing the impress of great- 
est thoughts, have come from the brains 
of! men. Mrs, Jameson recognized the 
force of these facts when she plaintively 
said of woman’s intellect, that it bears the 
same relation to that of man as her phy- 
sical organization—it is inferior in power 
and different in kind, And to the same 
conclusion we need have no hesitation in 
coming. If woman will admit the intel- 
lectual preéminence of man, she will find 
that she may glory in and heartily thank 
God for her own spiritual superiority. 

Let her take the old division of forces, 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual, 
and she may well be content to rest in 
quiet, gentle possession of a far higher 
and purer development of the moral and 
spiritual elements. Disaster and disease 
may~ destroy man’s physical force, and 
blight his intellect ; but from her spiritu- 
al repose and strength, height nor depth, 
nor force physical nor force intellectual, 
can separate the woman who understands 
and obeys the promptings of her own 
womanhood. 

Another proof of the peculiar value of 
God’s. gifts to woman may be found in 
our highest conceptions of heaven. What 
pleasure will there be in the endless 
seach after knowledge? In the mortal 
state, the thirst for it decreases with ad- 
vancing age. The student grows weary 
of the routine which does not promise de- 
velopment of his noblest powers. 

Perhaps we may find a hint at the 
true ideal of heaven in Creon’s heartless 
eurse on the pious Antigone, who had, 
against his express command, performed 
the funeral rites for her dead brother : 


“Go to Hades. [Heaven.] 
If it is your business to love, as you say, 
Love the dead.” 


Assume that the unceasing business of 
heaven shall be, not the development of 
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the grosser intelligence, but growth in 
divine love; assume that the spirit shall 
feel the glow of infinite satisfaction in 
finding boundless space for its expansion 
in complete harmony with God's will, 
and no logic is required to show that 
those tuneful, womanly souls, in which 
God has produced the greatest spiritual 
melody on earth, are nearest the pearly 
gates of heaven, 

Agitation and ventilation are undoubt- 
edly good principles in politics as well as 
physics. Increase of health and progress 
are their results; even the agitation of 
the doctrine of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” does 
not seem an exception to the rule. But 
its advocates have met with little real 
sympathy from the cultivated and refined, 
or indeed from any intelligent communi- 
ties. They have justly been regarded 
fanatics. Their aim is to place woman 
on a political and social, and hence moral, 
equality with man. They would drag 
her, Cassandra-like, from the home-altar, 
from her divinely appointed work, and 
under the plea of giving her certain in- 
valuable rights would bring her into ridi- 
cule and disgrace. Look at the victims 
of this poor delusion; they are called 
strong-minded — a most palpable misno- 
mer. Their weakness is only too visible 
in their attempts to copy the habiliments 
of the sterner sex. Female swaggering 
is like profanity from the mouth of a 
suckling. 

The lamb can not with propriety be 
called a stately beast, nor the duck a bird 
of majestic and imperial bearing, nor can 
this mimicry of man — this second-hand 
assurance — bear evidence to any thing 
but unwomanly feebleness of spirit and 
silly wildness of brain. I€ woman's 
“rights” consist in her being placed on 
a mental and political level with men, 
where from the very .necessities of her 
nature she can not stand and retain her 
feminine character, then forever be she 
wronged | 

If her ‘‘ wrongs” consist in her social 
inability to harangue multitudes, to de- 
posit ballots, to acquire by masculine as- 
sociations masculine habits of thought 
and masculine modes of action, then for 
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the sake of the most precious interests of 
humanity, may her wrongs never be 
righted. 

The blundering Celtic compliment to 
the “gintlemanly lady” might also be 
applied to a few romantic women who 
are forever hunting for ‘‘woman’s mis- 
sion,” and have written some poor prose 
and much poorer poetry on the suby 
ject. These writers bring to remembrance 
this remark of Addison on female elo- 
quence: “It has been said in the praise 
of some men that they could talk whole 
hours together upon any thing; but it 
must be owned, to the honor of the other 
sex, that there are among them those who 
ean talk whole hours together upon noth- 
ing.” Every woman who makes the at- 
tempt discovers by womanly intuition’ 
what her work is, Missions are for those 
who can write poetry, can use great-sound- 
ing words, and can teach nations and con- 
gregations ; but woman’s work is for those 
simpler but purer souls, who have moral 
and spiritual ability to spend themselves 
for the objects of their love. The spirit 
of devotion is the one with which all true 
women sing the sweet unwritten anthem 
of a life melodious with good, earnest, 
loving deeds. Such women place little 
value upon applause and treasures, but 
crave appreciation. Those who acquire 
great muscular triumphs may wear cham- 
pion belts; those who cause national 
hearts to swell and throb may wear lau- 
rel crowns ; but the woman who achieves 
life’s grandest effort, in training minds for 
life and souls for God, cares for none of ~ 
these things. She desires only to know 
that she is appreciated by those whom 
she loves. Worldly applause does not 
penetrate the seclusion in which she is 
glad to place herself. That is for those 
who openly do glorious deeds; but the 
one who can suffer and be strong can 
smile a serene and generous contempt on 
every thing except her own heart’s ap- 
proval and love, which is the true ex- 
pression of spiritual appreciation. 

Lord Bacon, ‘upon finishing his great 
work The Advancement of Learning, re- 
capitulates the deficiencies of knowledge 
to be supplied by posterity, and recom- 
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mends, among others, a work on The 
true use of the human reason in the 
business of Revelation. God has sup- 
plied a far better criterion of the truth of 
Revelation than can be found in the hu- 
man reason. I question whether it be 
not the chief work of woman to supply 
that need. Her spiritual insight is so 
keen ; he? trust in the Bible, which ex- 
hibits to her the Divine combination of a 
perfect manly and a perfect womanly soul 
in Christ, is so implicit; her power over 
her children so nearly absolute, that on 
no one could the work be more worthily 
imposed. We may invalidate the compu- 
tations of the astronomer, challefige the 
accuracy of the chemist, tear in pieces 


‘the analysis of the metaphysician, defy 


the expounder of doctrines, but we stand 
in awe of the religious faith of a pure 
woman. 

Only under the auspices of the Christ- 
ian religion has woman developed her 
highest powers and accomplished the 
work assigned her. We revere the cha- 
racter of Aspasia; we are affected with 
wonder and admiration of the genius, and 
beauty, and virtue of Hypatia; we are 
thrilled with the sad story of Heloise. 
They wrought their work in the dark 
times of paganism, or in the ages dimly 
lit by the twilight of philosophy, and 
they wrought well, but with untold mis- 
givings which neutralized the chief part 
of their power. But she who in this age 
of light closes and curtains her soul 
against the truth, fails most totally to 
accomplish woman’s work. 

Better the simple but beautiful barbar- 
ism of Ayaganora; better Joan d’Arc’s 
enthusiastic fighting faith in a corrupt 
creed ; better the most implicit belief in 
the worst dogma that ever disgraced deity- 
worship, than the bitter, freezing infideli- 
ty of Harriet Martineau. 

Comte’s materialism is not a whit bet- 
ter than Voltaire’s atheism, and into it 
Miss Martineau throws all her mind and 
what little soul she has left. She is 
proud of having unsexed herself; but she 
mistakes. She may have ‘ta swashing 
and a martial outside,” as Rosalind, in the 
play of As you Like It, proposed to have; 
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but she hides, or tries to hide, a world of 
woman’s weakness in her heart. She be- 
longs to the class of unbelievers of whom 
Pascal says: ‘They are the most credu- 
lous of all persons—they believe the mira- 
cles of Vespasian in order to discredit 
those of Moses.” Clairvoyance, mesmer- 
ism, magic and spiritism were accepted 
by “Miss Martineau the materialist, in 

order that-she might hold Christ an im- 


Among the Swiss Alps is a peak com- 
paratively easy of ascent, from which the 
view is one of rarest grandeur and beauty. 
Standing there, man looks abroad upon the 
vast area of snowy purity, upon the mul- 
titudes of summits peering into the abyss 
of space, and the white, dreary silence 
creeps into and chills his soul. Woman, 
in mute admiration and worship, kneels 
upon the snow, and there, with head 
bowed to earth, hears far beneath the 
snow and ice the trickling of the count- 
less rills which form the sources of the 
rivers of southern Europe. Thus does 
woman hear the still, small voice of Jeho- 
vah, when man is oppressed by terrible 
silence. Thus does she instantly feel a 


NAPOLEON'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


(Dr. pe Pressensié stands at the head of 
the evangelical Protestant clergy of France. 
In his various works, and as editor of the Re- 
wue Chrétienne, he has fearlessly combated 
the so-called liberal theology of Colani, Re- 
ville, Coquerel, Scherer, and their sympathiz- 
ers. The following paper contains a search- 
ing analysis of Napoleon’s religious character, 
and throws valuable light on his entire eccle- 
siastical policy. It is translated for Hours 
at Home from the Doctor’s most recent work, 
L’figlise et la Revolution Francaise: Histoire 
des Relations de I'figlise et de I’Etat de 1789 
& 1802.—Eprror.] 


Tne Concordat was begotten by per- 
sonal ambition. It was a part of that 
plan of redction and monarchical restora- 
tion so profoundly conceived, and exe- 
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truth for which man requires protracted 
demonstration. Thus she discovers the 
smiling face behind the frowning proyi- 
dence. 

Are these spiritual powers to be attri- 
buted to the ideal woman alone? No: 
many whose lives are written only on 
heart-tablets, have nobly accomplished 
woman’s work ; and some have won the 
tender regard of all good souls ; some who, 
like Florence Nightingale and Dorothea 
Dix, have devoted themselves thoroughly 
to their self-denying labor. But preémi- 
nent among the woman workers stands 
Mrs. Browning. She it was whose spirit 
so disdained the controlling, hampering 
bonds of intellect, whose soul-harmony 
did ever set itself discordantly to earthly 
rhythm, whose heart, charged to the full 
with electric passion, found no language 
copious enough, or device subtle enough, 
until was opened for her the vocabulary 
of heaven. . She was one of the few 
“speakers of essential truth,” one who, 


“ At poetry’s divine first finger touch 
Let go conventions, and sprang up sur- 
prised, 
Convicted of the great eternities.” 


AND ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY. 


cuted with so much energy by General 
Bonaparte. La Fayette determined its 
true character on the day when he ad- 
dressed this spiritual word to the First 
Consul, on the occasion of the negotia- 
tions with Rome: “ You want to break 
the little vial yourself.” Bonaparte re- 
plied: “We will see; we will see.”* 
Bourrienne, in relating this interview, 
said: “ This is the true origin of the Con- 
cordat.” Nor can one doubt this for a 
moment when we consider the religious 
opinions of the First Consul, as we find 
them unfolded in his correspondence, or 
in those blunt and picturesque words 
which he spoke in privacy, or even in 


* Memoirs of Bourrienne, vol. v. p. 62. 
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his state councils, He always estimated 
religion, from a political point of view, as 
an,instrument of government, and an effi- 
cacious means of ruling men and attach- 
ing them to himself. ‘He gave it the first 
place in that domain where there was no 
other acceptable sovereignty than that of 
God, No one can accuse him of atheism ; 
for his lefty intelligence could not accept 
the absurdity that this world is unac- 
countable, or that our infancy came by 
chance. Further, atheism is the enemy 
of order, subordination, and of obedience 
in civil as in religious society ; it was re- 
pugnant to the most governmental genius 
who ever existed. Open rebellion against 
the Sovereign of Heaven was, in Bona- 
parte’s opinion, a bad example. 

The First Consul was, therefore, sincere 
whenever he spoke of the Divine grandeur 
as itis manifested in creation, or in the 
archway of the heavens; and he indi- 
cated this sentiment one day to Monge 
with undisguised emotion. Yet this was 
about all the religion which this man of 
war and profound policy would accept. 
It was only a vague religious opinion, 
whose influence he recognized within 
himself, that he decided to make use 
of for his own purposes. He did not 
strive so much to become influenced by 
it as to derive advantage from it. Here 
we perceive one of the gravest methods 
of misconceiving and abusing religion. 
Whenever religion is not viewed as an 
end, as the supreme end, but only as a 
means of realizing earthly and personal 
objects, its very essence is misconceived. 
We love to believe that on the rock of 
Saint Helena a divine ray fell upon the 
tormented heart of the great captive ; 
but it is certain that, down to his fall, 
he only considered religion in its relation 
to his politics, and that he gave it protec- 
tion and disfavor by turns, just as he 
found it useful to his interests. It was 
with it as with every thing else: he only 
had himself in view. 

Both before and after the Concordat, 
the same point of view obtains in all his 
conversation on religion. When only a 
young man and nothing but a general of 


fortune—a marvelous fortune, it is true— 
Vou. IL.—85 
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he expressed himself just the same as 
when he became chief of a great empire. 
We find him acting differently according 
to occasion. When on his first cam- 
paign in Italy, he was engaged, on a 
certain occasion, in a matter of business 
with some dignitaries of the church, In 
speaking to them he expressed his re- 
spect for the beauty and spirit of the 
gospel; but this did not prevent him, 
on his return to Paris, while in the pres- 
ence of the sworn foe of Christianity and 
a people who scoffed at religion, from 
averring that the greatest of all the bless- 
ings of the revolution was its destruction 
of religion. ‘See the aim of his reply to 
the minister of foreign affairs, who had 
presented him to the directors: ‘The 
French people, in order to obtain a con- 
stitution founded upon reason, had to 
conquer eighteen centuries of prejudices, 
The constitution of the third year of the 
consulate, and yourselves, have triumph- 
ed over all these obstacles. Religion, 
feudalism, and royalty have successive- 
ly governed Europe for twenty centuries ; 
but from the peace that we have just con- 
cluded will date the era of representative 
governments.”* We here see that relig- 
ion is placed in the same rank with feud- 
alism and royalty, and is presented as 
one of the frailties of humanity. 

The young general passes over into 
Egypt. On his way he addresses some 
pious words to the bishop of Malta, in 
order to envelop, as with a sacred honey, 
his advice to submit promptly to the new 
power. But he scarcely plants his feet 
beside the Pyramids before he addresses. 
to his soldiers that famous proclamation 
in which he recommends them to codper- 
ate with the believers in the Koran just 
as they had done with Jews and Christ- 
ians, and “to manifest the same respect 
for their muftis and imans that they had 
shown toward the archbishops and rab- 
bis.” He goes further: he takes care 
that the feasts of Ramazan be celebrated 
at Cairo with unsurpassed pomp. Thus 
he realizes, with some variations, the cel- 
ebrated verse of Voltaire on Zaire: that 


* Moniteur, vol, xxix. p. 90. 
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he is a Christian in Italy, a Free-Thinker 
in Paris, and a Mussulman on the bank 
of the Nile. He took care, after the Con- 
cordat, to develop his theory in full coun- 
cil of state. ‘As for myself,” said he one 
day; “I do not see in religion the mys- 
tery of the incarnation, but the mystery 
of social order; it elevates that idea of 
equality which prevents the rich from be- 
ing destroyed by the poor. Religion is a 
sort of inoculation or vaccination which, 
while it satisfies our love of the marvel- 
ous, guarantees us from charlatans and 
sorcerers; the priests are worth more 
than the Cagliostros, the Kants, and all 
the reviewers of Germany.”* 

In Napoleon’s eyes, the mystery of so- 
cial order was submission to the civil 
power. This was, according to him, the 
essential doctrine, the chief precept, and 
the very basis of religion. The priests 
appeared to him to be eminently useful 
in supporting his own civil authority. 
When the emperor of Austria learned 
the conclusion of the Second Concordat, 
he declared that he greatly approved of 
Napoleon, for he had known from experi- 
ence that one can riot do without the 
priests in a well-ordered state, and, as 
for himself, he respected the authority of 
both his armies, one of which was white 
and the other black.t From that day 
the two emperors understood each other. 
Napoleon constantly comes back to this 
utilitarian point of view, both in his ad- 
dresses and correspondence with ecclesi- 
astical functionaries. While he is still a 
republican general he praises the priests 
“who have acknowledged that the politi- 
cal code of the gospel is summed up in the 
liberty and sovereignty of the people, and 
who enforce it to quiet instead of to agi- 
tate the public mind.” In using this 
democratic language he confesses that 
they serve his present policy, which con- 
sists in founding republics in Italy. He 
never grows weary of praising them ; he 
compares them to Fenelon, and declares 
that “such priests are the richest gift 


* Opinions of Napoleon on Various Sub- 
jects of Policy and Administration, p. 223, 
¢ Opinions of Napoleon, etc.,'p. 141. 
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that heaven can confer upon a govern- 
ment.” In truth, he only loved repub- 
licanism in the priests because it was a 
mark of their docility in receiving his in- 
structions. But he did not long enjoin 
this particular sentiment upon them, and 
that which he esteemed as their cardinal 
virtue was their eagerness to submit to 
his temporal power. “I can not imagine 
a character more respectable and more 
worthy of the veneration of men,” he 
wrote to the bishop of Malta after the 
conquest of the island, ‘than a priest 
who, full of the true spirit of the gospel, 
is persuaded that his duties require him 
to yield obedience to the temporal power, 
and to maintain peace in his diocese.” * 

The real thought of Napoleon, which 
gave birth to the Concordat, appears in 
great plainness in his address to the pas- 
tors of Milan in the month of June, 1800, 
on the eve of the battle of Marengo. This 
address deserves to be reproduced as a 
proper preface to the Concordat : 


“T have desired to see you all assembled 
here in order to have the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting you with my opinions on the subject 
of the Catholic, Apostolical, and Roman relig- 
ion. Fully persuaded that this religion is the 
only one which can secure the real happiness 
of well-ordered society, and that it constitutes 
the basis of good governments, I assure you 
that I will endeavor to protect and defend it 
at all times and by every means, I regard 
you, the ministers of that religion which is 
also my own, as my dearest friends. I de- 
clare to you that he who casts the slightest 
reproach upon our common religion, or in- 
flicts the least indignity upon your sacred 
persons, shall be punished in the most rigor- 
ous and public manner; and, if it be neces- 
sary, with the penalty of death, My formal in- 
tention is that the Christian, Catholic, and 
Roman religion be preserved in its integrity ; 
that it be publicly observed ; and that it en- 
joy this public exercise with a liberty as full, 
as extensive, and as inviolable as it possessed 
at the moment when I first set my foot in 
these happy lands. Since I am clothed with 
full powers, I am decided to put into operation 
every means which I deem proper to assert and 


* Correspondence of Napoleon, vol. iii, Let 
ter of January 12, 1798, 
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guarantee this religion. The modern philoso- 
phers have striven to persuade France that the 
Catholic religion was the implacable enemy of $ 
all republican government. Hence, this cruel 
persecution which the republic exercised 
against religion and its ministers ; hence, all 
the horrors into which that unfortunate peo- 
ple have been led. The diversity of opinions 
on the subject of religion that existed in France 
at the time of the revolution has not been one 
of the least sources of these disorders, Expe- 
rience has disabused the French. I, too, am 
a philosopher; and I know that in any soci- 
éty, no matter what it may be, a man could 
not pass as a just and virtuous individual if he 
did not know whence he came and whither he 
is going. Simple reason can not satisfy us on 
this point. Without religion we would con- 
tinually grope in darkness; and the Catholic 
religion is the only one which can communi- 
cate to man certain light on his origin and 
destiny. No truth can exist without moral- 
ity; good morals have never existed without 
religion ; religion is the only thing which fur- 
nishes the state with a strong and durable sup- 
port. Society without religion is like a vessel 
without compass. France, instructed by its 
misfortunes, has called back the Catholic re- 
ligion to her heart. I can not deny that I 
have contributed something to the good work. 
L.avow to you that the churehes of France 
have been redpened, that the Catholic religion 
assumes there its ancient glory, and that the 
people behold with respect their former pas- 
tors returning full of zeal to the midst of their 
abandoned flocks. As soon as I can havé an 
interview with the new pope, I hope that I 
shall be so successful as to remove all the ob- 
stacles in the way of the perfect reconciliation 
of France with the chief of the church. This 
is what I have desired to communicate to you 
on the subject of the Christian, Catholic, and 
Roman religion, I desire that the expression 
of these sentiments be engraven on your 
minds; that you act according to what I 
have just said; and that you give public ex- 
pression to these views, in order that they _ 
be known not only in Italy and France, but 


throughout Europe.” * 


The First Consul here speaks as a true 
confessor of the faith. But he speaks only 
for the European echo; and his inflated 
utterance amounts to nothing more than a 


* Correspondence of Napoleon, vol. vi. p. 338. 
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political order. He makes an advance to 
Catholic opinion, and he expects it to re- 
ply to that advance. He transacts a busi- 
ness affair ; it is an act of the chief of state 
in which the Christian takes no part what- 
ever. If he, the armed leader of France, 
did not fear to threaten the least religious 
misdemeanors with death, he was only 
playing the orator who, according to his 
custom, becomes all things to all men. 
He makes himself an Italian for the Ita- 
lian priests ; he brings his calculations to 
bear upon the present occasion. If you 
doubt it, you have only to look at him a 
few months later, not now in great offi- 
cial pomp under the arches of the cathe- 
dral of Milan, but at Malmaison, in a pri- 
vate interview with a familiar friend. It 
was at the time when the negotiations at 
the court of Rome were in full activity. 
The First Consul had turned the conver- 
sation into a religious channel; he had 
qualified ideology—a term which he used 
for profound contempt—as opinions pure- 
ly philosophical, such as deism. He had 
spoken of the emotion that he had lately 
felt in listening to the clock of Rueil in 
these words: “Thus strong is the power 
of custom and education.” A man, oc 
cupied as he was, did not speak of his 
ideas and emotions for the simple pleas- 
ure of expressing them. We may be as- 
sured that he had a concealed intention 
and a precise aim. During the interview 
he introduced a grave communication. 
“T have asked,” he added, “what im- 
pression religion ought to make on the 
simple and credulous man? What reply 
have you philosophers and ideologists to 
make? There must be a religion for the 
people, and it must be in the hands of the 
government. Fifty priests, emigrated from 
and paid by England, are to-day leading 
the French clergy. We must destroy 
their influence, and we need the pope’s 
authority for that end. He can deprive 
them of their official functions. It is said 
that the majority of the French believe in 
the Catholic religion; then we must or- 
ganize the exercise of it. The First Con- 
sul now nominates a hundred bishops ; 
the pope installs them; they nominate 
their curés; and the state pays them. 
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They take the oath, and the priests who 
do not submit shall be banished. It will 
be said that I am a-papist : I am nothing. 
IL was a Mohammedan in Egypt, and I 
will be a Catholic here for the good of 
the people. I do not believe in religions, 
but in the idea of a God;” and, raising 
his hand toward heaven, he asked: ‘‘ Who 
made that ?” * 

The First Consul then developed the 
advantages of his project thus: ‘ Enlight- 
ened minds will not revolt against Catho- 
licism. They are indifferent. I shall be 
saved from great dissensions at home, and 
will have the pope on my side abroad.” 
He stopped ; the silence was very signifi- 
cant. The interview terminated abruptly 
with these words: ‘‘There is no longer 
- any good faith or belief. We can learn 
nothing:from the clergy. The whole af- 
fair is a matter of politics.” + The new 
Cyrus took care, by this frank avowal, to 
show what he-meant by reinstating the 
altars. He continually repeated to his 
secretary Bourrienne: “You see what 
advantage I know how to derive from the 
priests.” { He was fully determined to 
break these “sacred persons” into pieces, 
to whom he had manifested such a touch- 
ing friendship at Milan, in case they made 
the least resistance to his authority.’ At 
the very time when he was preparing the 
Concordat, he said to Carnot, on the oc- 
casion of a clerical remonstrance: “The 
priests and nobles are in high glee. But 
if [ should let the people loose upon them, 
they would be devoured in the twinkling 
of an eye.” § 

We have indicated the great political 
reason which impelled the First Consul 
to treat with the court of Rome: he 
wished to engage for his advantage the 
religious power whose indestructible .in- 
fluence he had recognized. _He would 
not otherwise have been able to grant 
religious liberty without limiting his ar- 
bitrary power; or, to speak more accu- 


* Memoirs on the Consulate, attributed to 
Thibaudeau, 1827, book xii. 

+ Ibid. p. 159. 

+ Memoirs of Bourrienne, v. p. 232. 

§ Memoirs of Carnot, by his son, vol, ii, 
p. 224. 
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rately, religious liberty was only possible 


, with the maintenance of liberty itself in 


the most extended sense. What is it, 
after all, but a free church? It is an as. 
sociation which convenes at regular inter- 
vals, and exercises the liberty of writing 
and speaking, It can not transgress the 
most essential rights of a free people ; the 
right of association and reiinion, the lib- 
erty of the press, and all the great guar- 
antees of modern society are indispensa- 
ble to it. It is the honor of religion not 
to use its liberty as a monopoly. This is 
why its first interest is to wish the same 
thing for all. The Dictator of the 18th 
Brumaire was -logically constrained to 
fetter this great power with the same 
chains with which he had encircled France. 
He could not tolerate this abominable dis- 
order because it had not been inspired by 
his own words, and independent bishops 
stood before his prefects. The mainte- 
nance of a single free association was a 
blot on the map. He must needs erase 
it so as to celebrate the jubilee of tri- 
umphant centralization from one frontier 
to the other, without which nothing could 
break up the magnificent uniformity. The 
same hand which had restored the throne 
did not attempt to restore the altar—for 
it was already standing, and purer incense 
had never burned upon it—but to lean it 
against the throne. In his furious desire 
of domination and omnipotence, Napoleon 
would not be satisfied without reigning in 
every domain. But he was destined to 
learn soon that it was easier to attempt 
religious domination than to exercise it. 

His failure may be perceived from those 
bitter words which explain all the insur- 
mountable difficulties which he was to 
meet with in that division of power where 
he expected to take the lion’s part. ‘‘ See,” 
said he to the state council, ‘‘ the insolence 
of the priests who, when sharing their au- 
thority with what they call the temporal 
power, reserve for themselves all control 
of the intelligence, the noblest part of 
man. They would give me only the con- 
trol of the body. They keep the spirit 
and throw the dead body at me.” * 


.* Opinions of Napoleon, p. 201. 
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After these preliminaries, which are in- 
dispensable for a proper understanding 
of the Concordat, we have only to trace 
the different phases of the negotiation. 
It was necessary to negotiate at the same 
time with the opinion of Paris and to 
treat with Rome. The First Consul used 
his personal influence for the former ne- 
gotiation, which was not the least diffi- 
cult, and for the latter he made use of 
facile agents armed with promises and 
efficacious menaces. 

We have already seen in what a pros- 
perous situation, in a religious point of 
view, the Gallican or constitutional church 
was placed at the close of the preceding 
régime. Worship had been reéstablished 
in forty thousand parishes, and the work 
of reérganization went on without delay. 
On the other hand, the priests who had 
not taken the oath, notwithstanding the 
proscription which still afflicted them, 
were scattered through the cities and ru- 
ral districts, and rallied to their support 
an important portion of the population. 
This was especially the case in the south 
and west. The two clerical classes were 
still very far from an embrace ; but there 
was nothing contrary to the supposition 
that, if liberty of worship had been seri- 
ously recognized, a reconciliation was im- 
possible. In all cases, the papacy would 
not have made for the accomplishment of 
this end such great concessions as it did 
grant by consenting to conclude the Con- 
cordat. The first measures of the new 
régime which concerned religion could 
not but be approved. All of a sudden, 
it plainly appeared by the Resolution of 
the 8d Nivose, which authorized the 
consultative committees, that had been 
formed of the fragments of dissolved 
councils, to receive the claims of the 
banished priests, that the era of relig- 
ious proscription was about to come to 
anend. At the same time, the dust of 
Pius VI. was given back to his ancient 
subjects and solemnly transported to 
Rome. A few days afterward, a de- 
cree—which was prudent withal—sub- 
stituted for the constitutional oath, which 
had provoked so many disturbances, a 
simple engagement of fidelity to the con- 
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stitution. The questions of principles 
were thus dismissed, and conscience 
placed outside the field. Finally, the 
Resolution of the 8d Prairial, which re- 
opened the churches for Christian wor- 
ship, was put into vigorous execution. 
The minister of police, Fouché, the for- 
mer proconsul of Nievre, endeavored by 
his circulars to diminish the strength of 
these measures ; but deeds were far more 
important than words. People began to 
hope that liberty of worship would no 
longer be a sad irony on the frontispiece 
of the constitution.* 

There had been more than one vexa-: 
tious procedure on the part of the local 
authorities, which was provoked in the 
first place by the imprudence of the re- 
ligious parties that made open war against 
them ; but pacificatéon would naturally 
result from granting liberty. We have 
exposed the reasons why this hope could 
not be nourished. The liberty of the 
press had already been suppressed, and 
with it were swept away all those guar- 
antees which jt was calculated to pre- 
serve. The fetters were first placed on 
the religious press. The prefect of the 
Lower Seine had addressed the following 
order to a journal of his department. It 
deserves to stand as an important part 
of administrative literature: ‘ The inter- 
ests of the earth are quite sufficient food 
for your sheet. Prove your respect for 
those of heaven by abstaining from speak- 
ing upon them. Your journal will be 
suspended in case of infraction of this 
order.” 

The plan of the First Consul seems 
to have been conceived with sufficient 
promptness. He had long been wait- 
ing for an opportunity of a treaty with the 
pope. But we would be greatly deceived 
if we were to imagine that he was guided 
in the least by the youthful memories 
which the bell of Rueil had awakened in 
his leisure hours. The letters which he 
wrote on the occasion of the negotiations 
which preceded the treaty of Tolentino 
reveal an indifference mingled with con- 


* See the Moniteur, 22d Nivose, 8th year 
of the Republic. 
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tempt for that pontifical institution which 
he was afterward to find so admirable on 
the day when it appeared useful for his 
policy. He wrote to Cacault on the 26th 
September, 1796, “to be cunning with 
the old fox.” But while, in an official 
note of 19th February, 1797, he announced 
tothe pope that he could not have a more 
friendly ally than the republican govern- 
ment, he also wrote to the directory on 
the same day that the old machine would 
inevitably go astray of itself. Assured- 
ly, it was his least care to correct the 
disorder, but the profound civilian now 
commenced to appear the victorious war- 
rior. He was not without premonitions 
that he might become the master of 
France, and he placed, in a hasty note, 
the basis of a negotiation which he was 
afterward to undertake at leisure. He 
there gave expression to the political rea- 
sons which rendered his agreement with 
the papacy desirable. It was to this 
thread, kept carefully in hand, that, af- 
ter the victory of Marengo, he reiinited a 
serious negotiation which was to crown 


the peace abroad by the peace at home. 
But he was impelled in this direction 


by himself alone. No current of vpinion 
opposed him; on the contrary, he dis- 
armed it by establishing an official wor- 
ship. But he took the word of Camba- 
cérés in a serious sense; and he firmly 
believed that the government represented 
the nation—its religious as well as its po- 
litical interests—and he arrogated to him- 
self the enormous right of deciding, as 
sovereign, a question of conscience: the 
most egregious of all usurpations. The 
opposers of the restoration of official wor- 
ship undoubtedly drew their recruits at 
first from the numerous adherents of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
who imagined it very wrong that the 
protection of the government should re- 
store the credit of religion. They forgot 
that nothing was more calculated to de- 
base religion than opulent servitude. The 
sound portion of the constitutional clergy 
only asked a free and pacific prosecution 
of the restoration of the church of France. 
As to the refractory clergy, the relinquish- 
ment of the oath increased their wishes, 
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and they wefe compelled to make a great - 
er capitulation of conscience to accept the 
Concordat. The men of 1789, the true 
liberals who continued faithful to the 
creed of their youth, looked at the First 
Consul’s attempt with marked displeas- 
ure. We learn by the Memoirs of La 
Fayette that that illustrious general made 
a special effort to dissuade him from es- 
tablishing an official religion, and coun- 
seled him, “‘to accept in its integrity the 
American principle of perfect equality of 
sects,each of them thoroughly isolated from 
the government; the religious societies 
forming themselves at their own pleasure, 
under the direction of clergy of their own 
selection and financial support.’’* 

Nothing could more correctly measure 
the distance which separates the spirit of 
1801 from that of 1789 than to show the 
impression which this interview of La 
Fayette produced on the First Consul. 
““M. de La Fayette,” says Bourrienne, 
“found fault with the Concordat. He 
desired Bonaparte to grant equal liberty 
to all denominations, placing them, as in 
the United States, quite outside the gov- 
ernment. He would have him leave to 
the adherents of a sect the provision for 
all their necessities and their clergymen. 
I call to mind what Bonaparte said to me 
on this occasion: ‘La Fayette is perhaps 
right in theory ; but what is it but a the- 
ory? It is utter folly to apply one prin- 
ciple to all classes of men; he always be- 
lieves himself in America, as if the French 
were Americans. He will perhaps learn 
that that country is not this one. The 
Catholic religion prevails here ; moreover, 
I have need of the pope; and he will 
do whatever I wish.’ ” t 

But while the opinion of liberal minds 
was contrary to the projects of the First 
Consul, the mass of the nation gave itself 
no uneasiness, and manifested the most 
perfect indifference. ‘ At the time of the 
accession of Bonaparte,” says Madame de 
Staél in her Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion, ‘the most sincere partisans of Ca- 
tholicism, after having been victims of the 


* Memoirs of La Fayette, vol. ii. p. 63. 
¢ Memoirs of Bourrienne, vol, v. pp. 61, 62. 
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political inquisition sufficiently long, as- 
pired only to perfect religious liberty. 
The general wish of the nation was lim- 
ited to this: that all persecution of the 
priests should cease at once; that no 
kind of oath be required of any one; 
and that there be no authority over the 
religious opinions of any individual. The 
Consular government would have satis- 
fied this desire by granting such toler- 
ance as existed in America. But the 
First Consul knew that if he gave a po- 
litical. shape to the clergy, their influence 
would favor the interests of despotism. 
This was what he wished, for he was 
now preparing his way to the throne. 
He wanted to use the clergy as cham- 
berlains.”* But while waiting for the 
new chamberlains to enter upon their 
functions, it was necessary to explain to 
the old ones the motives of a project which 
lay so near its author’s heart. This the 
First Consul did in those frequent inter- 
views with his friends which were always 
abruptly terminated by his triumphant re- 
ply, that he could do whatever he wished. 


Napoleon said, on his return from Notre 
Dame, after the ceremonies that marked 
the conclusion of the Concordat had taken 
place: ‘Now the French Revolution is 
finished.” History has shown how sad- 
ly he was deceived. The Revolution was 
not only not completed, but it was arrest- 
ed at the point of its departure ; and now 
it was thrown headlong into its most fatal 
error. The régime of intolerance and per- 
secution had occurred; and equality of 
worship, as a right, had been totally con- 
quered. As far as true and sincere re- 
ligious liberty was concerned, the Revo- 
lution had scarcely commenced. During 
the short and stormy period when ,the 
separation of church and state had been 
proclaimed and realized with a success 
which was quite surprising in view of the 
difficult obstacles, the heavy hand of pow- 
er did not cease for a single day from in- 
fringing on the rights of the religious con- 
science ; and, as it is here that we must 





* Reflections on the French Revolution, vol. 
ii, pp. 278, 274, 
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seek the real secret of liberty, despotism 
had taken the surest guarantees against 
all moral independence, Imperial pro- 
tection succeeded the persecution. The 
great corporations of the past disappeared. 
People stood before the state as individu- 
als ; but as individuals who were disarm- 
ed, and from whom the right of association 
was severely prohibited. But there is 
nothing more difficult for civil power than 
to mould this fine dust according to its 
wish; but, in this case, it was soon to 
learn how frail its edifices were when 
built of such materials. The true cement 
was wanting, for it was the cement of lib- 
erty. And the first of liberties was ab- 
sent—that of souls. No, the Revolution 
was not finished in 1801. 

Its work is not finished to-day. Nei- 
ther liberty in general nor religious liber¢ 
ty in particular have received a sufficient 
consecration. On the first point, all the 
disinterested friends of the cause of lib- 
erty, no matter to what party they be- 
long, are agreed. Toward the second, 
the prejudice is less active; people do 
not care sufficiently for religious liberty ; 
the liberals who dread it are not rare, 
And it is very certain that liberty of wor- 
ship does not exist in the France of 1864. 
The organic laws are in vigorous force, 
and place at the disposition of the state a 
very powerful restraint over the churches 
which it pays. The state is always arm- 
ed with the famous 291st Article of the 
Penal Code, revived by the decree of the 
23d March, 1852; thanks to which, all 
reinion of worship is submitted to pre- 
vious authorization. The administration 
appears to be animated with an obliga- 
tion, which is sacred in its eyes, to super- 
vise and often to prevent all religious 
manifestations which do not enter into 
its schemes. The disagreeable perplex- 
ities which result from the traditional re- 
lations of church and state renew them- 
selves every day. 

The experience of the régimes which 
had preceded the second empire appeared 
sufficiently conclusive, Has not the Re- 
storation been lost in a great measure be- 
cause of its close alliance with the radical 
Qatholic party? The church and state 
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have both lost character by this fatal poli- 
tical embarrassment. The monarchy of 
July has never been satisfied either with 
its distrust of or coricessions to that par- 
ty. Its relations with the Catholic church 
have been strained, and often lacked free- 
dom ; it has only derived from it a dan- 
gerous disaffection in the hour of peril. 
Under the new régime which has taken 
the place of the ephemeral republic of 
1848, rigor has often succeeded the most 
hearty advances; and a struggle, either 
secret or open but always dangerous, has 
often occurred between church and state 
in their respective measures. This has 
gone so far that the religious sentiment 
has grown torpid or undergone a deleteri- 
ous change in pronouncing itself on a sub- 
ject altogether temporal. The clash of 
interests in the torpor of convictions, a 
movement of intrigues and public affairs 
in the silence of ideas; this is the most 
apparent result of an abnormal situation 
whose inconveniences are felt to be ex- 
tremely fallible. > 

The very soul of France is tied and 
garroted in the administrative network 
which hampers all its faculties, and does 
not permit thought and faith to grow free- 
ly in the sunlight, either by expression or 
association: Take care! This moral cap- 
tivity is very enervating, and it will wind 
up by turning its energies toward those 
wicked and base prejudices of which a 
corrupt literature will be the surest signs 
or it will precipitate itself into the terri- 
ble vortex of war, which will relieve it 
from its dull ennui by uselessly overturn- 
ing Europe. It is high time to enfran- 
chise ‘this generous and vital soul of 
France, and to deliver the giant, so long 
a captive in innumerable bonds, as if it 
had only fallen asleep in the land of Lil- 
liput. This is the noble task and most 
elevated side of liberalism in its present 
circumstances. We desire that, at all 
hazards, it should escape the grave mis- 
take by which the substance has been 
sacrificed to the shadow. 

Constitutional guarantees have a high 
value in our opinion, provided they grant 
something which is really valuable—the 
complete liberty of the citizen himself, 


and the effectual protection of the indi- 
vidual in the exercise of his rights and in 
the full development of his energies. It 
is in vain that ministers be ordained and 
respected in the pulpit; liberty would 
gain nothing if the citizen be always 
sacrificed to the city. It would be the 
liberty of Sparta and Rome. It is that 
of a falling government which has in- 
crusted its system by the national spirit ; 
like the Parthian, when it sinks, it thrusts 
the mortal shaft into its own body. -We 
must arrest this shaft if we would estab- 
lish true liberty. Now, as nothing better 
illustrates the error of the past than the 
putting of religion under restraint, it is 
here that we must commence the reform 
by seriously stopping the empire of law 
at those very limits where the empire of 
conscience begins—according to a truly 
sublime and magnificent but inconsistent 
sentiment of Napoleon. All liberalism 
which does not commence by giving free- 
dom to the conscience, is a bad alloy. 
It reiissumes and continues the wicked 
French tradition which, from Louis XIV. 
to the First Consul, has followed its course 
and reippeared intact on the rise of every 
revolutionary whirlwind. 

We believe that we have not only serv- 
ed the cause of religion, but the liberal 
cause generally, in its most real and ele- 
vated interests, by disengaging from the 
confusion of deeds the great lesson which 
is taught us by the religious and ecclesi- 
astical storms of the French Revolution. 
This lesson is contained in the famous 
formula of the Free church in the Free 
state ; and it impresses itself with more 
or less logic on all generous minds. Let 
us understand, too, that we can only have 
a Free state with a Free church in the 
truest sense when it is a freedom from 
salary, chains, business negotiations, and 
organic laws ; when the rule of common 
rights is sincerely accepted. Thus will 
be guaranteed against all usurpations the 
inviolable asylum of religious liberty— 
the mother of all other kinds, Universal 


suffrage will then understand that for all 
popular tumults, as for the waves of the 
ocean, it only needs to utter one voice: 
“Thus far and no farther; the idol of 
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false popular sovereignty shall be brok- 
en.” Such a'reform will reict upon-the 
entire political organization ; it will re- 
produce itself in all degrees, and estab- 
lish the true line of demarkation between 
the central power and individual liberty. 
Then the church, situated in its normal 
state and living upon liberty, will find 
that its first interest is to serve and de- 
fend it. Thus will be ceménted the holy 
and fruitful alliance between religion and 
liberalism, whose suspension has been so 
fatal to the French Revolution, and whose 
realization will inaugurate in our country 
the new and well-defined era to which we 
areaspiring. Then truly would the French 
Revolution be completed ; for it would have 
liberated conscience and constituted it the 
great rock on which the edifice would rest. 
We will conclude by repeating that beau- 
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tiful sentiment of Mirabeau : ‘‘ God is as 
necessary as liberty to the French peo- 
ple.” He was too much the child of his 
age to grasp the real significance of these 
words. It is for us, who have seen more 
than he did, who know how precarious is 
that liberty which is neither more nor less 
than a human right, and which, alas! is 
too ready to sink or to sell itself—it is 
for us, the inheritors and admirers of this 
great revolution which we wish to com- 
plete by correcting and beautifying—it is 
for us to repeat, with a full conviction, 
that God is as necessary as liberty to the 
French people. The divine idea alone ¢an 
be a safeguard of liberty ; and the exist- 
ence of the former must be granted. 
Every thing is leading us to the Frez 
Cuurca mm THe Frex Srare. 


' A TREASURED MEMORY. 


Back to my childhood’s happy years 
my thoughts are turaing. I am looking 
through the shades of the past to an 
humble cabin near a planter’s home. I 
am thinking of a Sabbath scene of long 
ago, when a bevy of careless children, 
light-hearted maidens, and some of Nep- 
tune’s gallant sons were gathered in the 
rude cabin with ebonies lined. 

“ Aunt Scilla” told me that they were 
going to have ‘“‘a’sperience meeting down 
to the quarter that arternoon,” and mak- 
ing known this interesting fact to some 
of the you§g folks, I soon found compan- 
ions enough to join me as hearers, if not 
doers of the Word. Shall I ever forget 
the scenes I there witnessed—the un- 
taught eloquence of those dark-browed 
sons of Africa? I think not, for there 
I was taught a lesson of humility which 
I sadly needed, and made to feel how 
much superior is the wisdom which com- 
eth from God to all the pride of intellect 
of which weak man may boast. 

I can not say that the promiscuous as- 
sembly were all followers in the truth of 
Him whom they had come together to 


worship, for there were some of the plan- 
tation belles who were more intent upon 
their Sunday finery and dusky swains 
than upon the teaching of God’s Word. 
I am sure that the little children, brought 
in by their more devout parents, would 
have far better understood a joyous “race 
through the cotton-fields than all of 
“Uncle Ben’s” eloquent discourse at the 
commencement of the exercises. But 
then all were within reach of that bless- 
ing, so earnestly implored for them; and 
who shall say that “the simple prayer, 
beautiful in its child-like simplicity and 
faith,” brought no answering tone from 
the courts above ? 

“ Little children,” (it was Uncle Ben 
who spoke, and his tottering steps, bend- 
ing form, and faltering voice told that for 
him few more steps remained to be taken) 
“little children, once I been young, and 
now I’se old, and like the ’spired writer, 
I’se seen many wonderful things in my 
day. But let me tell you, while I’se 
power, neber dil I see noting so beaute- 
ous, so glorious as the sight, by faith, ob 
the Saviour or de cross, De holy pro- 








phets longed for it, but died widout de 
sight. De lamb ob Calvary took my sins 
away. I'se black widout, bredren, but 
white widin ; de blood of Christ washed 
Ben’s heart—it’s all clean now. I'se in 
bonds here in this airthly tabernacle, but 
by and by de angels will come to loose de 
chains and gib me wings to fly ober Jor- 
dan to de New Jerusalem. 0 little 
children, what must I tell you to make 
you gib your black hearts to de Saviour! 
I'se prayed for you and wept ober your 
perwarseness, and now, when I’se almost 
ready to go to de hebenly fields, I wants 
to ax you just once more, will you come 
and be de children ob de kingdom or de 
children of Belzebub? Oh! I’se feared 
some of you young gals will be like de 
foolish virgins that had no ile in their 
lamps, and you'll neber find it out till it’s 
too late, and then you'll wish you'd lis- 
tened to Ben. You laugh now, but you'll 
cry den; and all your tears won’t wash 
you when de gate shuts you out from de 
fountain. Some of you’se been in my 
arms when you were babies, and I don’t 
want to go to heben widout you. I want 
to take you up wid me, and gib you to de 
angels to:carry in their buzzums to de 
Saviour.” 

The old man sat down, big tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. There were audi- 
ble sobs from some of those whom he ex- 
horted, and even the children seemed to 
feel the influence of his words, though 
they understood not their import. 

“Uncle Ben” was a kind of patriarch 
among them, and obedience and reverence 
seemed his right from all the young ones 
of the flock. 

A few moments, and all was still ; then 
_ again the aged voice was lifted, but now 
in songs of praise, and blending in the 
chorus were rich, deep tones of melody, 
that come echoing back to me even now : 


“© Canaan, bright Canaan! 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan.” 


And, surely, Canaan would soon be 
reached, and, in the presence of the 
Lord, he should sing forever the songs 
of ‘‘ Moses and the Lamb.” 

One and another following in rapid 
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succession, gave in their testimony as to 
the truth and reality of religion ; strange- 
ly worded, almost provoking to mirth, 
were some of these histories, yet not for 
a moment did I doubt their sincerity. 

There was one comical genius, at whose 
uncouth gestures, strange exclamations, 
and original phraseology I could not re- 
frain from laughing, solemn as was the oc- 
casion. ‘‘ He had been” (according to his 
own version) ‘‘one of de perwarsest nig- 
gers de sun eber looked at. He was way 
out of de road to Zion, and falling down 
de steep steps ob hell into de joys (jaws) 
of ruin, when de good man come along 
and picked him up wid de strong hands 
ob marcy, held him like an anoconda, and 
wouldn’t let him go. Now, he ‘said, he 
tanked de Lord for his presarwation, and 
he stood up dar, a yong youth, to tell 
’em if he could be saved, there was some 
hopes for dem.” 

A mingled response from the elders, 
and an universal amen, followed ‘‘ Young 
Persimmen’s’’ exhortation, and he sat 
down in a frame of mind that many a 
proud scoffer might have envied. 

“ Brudrin and sisters’’—we must listen 
now, for it was Aunt Scilla who had 
arisen, and we knew that she had found 
the pearl of great price, she who had held 
us as little children in her arms ~‘‘I’se 
not come here to talk about my poor, 
perishing self through any wanity ; I only 
wants to let you all know dat if I eber 
see de gates ob de kingdom it’s bekase 
de Saviour tuck me in. I want to tell 
you dat I has his promise to keep me 
till I die, to go long wid me till I's done 
working and watching in these lower 
grounds ; and den he'll show me the 
straight road to de Fader'’s house, and 
there I'se gwine te hab a room that’s 
waiting for me now. I’se not gwine to 
be lonely in dat upper sanctary, ’cause 
angels are dere before me, dat was once 
my own flesh and blood ; may be some ob 
you doesn’t remember when I saw two 
piccaninnies put into de same grave. I 
loved um, but I gib um back to one dat 
loved um better, and in de resurrection, 
oh!—I'll get up airly dat morning—I'll 
see um both, and we'll put on our robes, 
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and dey’ll fit us well, to go and lib in 
heben !”” ‘ 

A hush as of death pervaded the as- 
sembly, for, leaning on his staff, another 
venerable form was seen. ‘Poor Zeff” 
was the name he was known by, and 
every voice spoke more gently to him, 
and each hand was ready to minister to 
his hands, for his eyes were sealed to all 
bright things below. 

“Tt’s no use a telling you, my children 
and bredren, for you knowed it long ago, 
dat, like old Bartimeus, I’se been blind 
from de day ob my moder’s birth. I’se 
not gwine to tell you how I fought agin 
de will of de Almighty, ’cause I’se been 
ashamed of it dese many years. I’se a 
poor, feeble creature, a tombstone of 
marcy with a new name writ on it—the 
name ob the blessed. I’se shut up into 
myself away from the light, but I tries to 
bear it in patience, till bime by de win- 
ders of heben will be opened and light 
giben me to see my way to glory. O 
hallelujah! praise ye de King! I’se like 
de man in de good book now lying down at 
de rich man’s gate ; yes, I’sea poor, good- 
for-noting Lazzarus now, but arter awhile 
ll be like him when de angels carried 
him up to Fader Abraham’s buzzum, 
where he’s been happy eatin’ and drinkin’ 
eber since. What you tink ob dat? 
Dere’s no night dar, no darkness. I 
shall see you all, though mebbe I'll not 
know you; but one thing is sartain, I'll 
know de hand dat led me dar, and praise 
de Saviour’s name foreber and foreber, 
amen.” 
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Poor Zeff! not many days fled ere the 
light for which his soul yearned broke 
in upon him, and his freed spirit winged 
its flight to where it should dwell in light. 
God is no respecter of persons, and pre- 
cious in his sight is the death of his 
saints, even though they be simple and 
untutored as that blind wayfarer, yet 
know the story of the cross—believe, and 
are saved ! 

I have heard from lips of wisdom words 
of eloquence and power; I have knelt 
while prayers, thrilling, touching, heart- 
rending, went up from earth to heaven; I 
have mingled with the worshiping assem- 
bly in earthly sanctuaries, where, through 
stained-glass casements, the light fell 
softly on them, and the deep-toned organ 
awakened notes of praise; but never did 
my heart seem nearer to the spirit-light, 
more humbly own religious power, or re- 
spond more fervently amen, than when 
in that cabin I mingled with those low- 
ly followers of him whose name they 
blessed, whose praise they did so sweetly 
sing. 

Bright hours of my childhood! ye come 
not againy but your remembrance is left 
me still; and this, a treasured memory, 
shall soothe me oft in sadness, and in 
hours of gloom, when faith droops her 
eagle-wings, strengthen and cheer, point- 
ing onward and upward to the dwelling 
of light, where 


“Sabbaths never end, * 
And congregations ne’er break up.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. FRANCIS. 


On a visit to New-York in the summer 
of 1859, the writer of this had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance and en- 
joy the friendship of the celebrated — 
mores than the celebrated —the good 
and, great Dr. Francis, Beyond a doubt, 
many persons will ask, ‘‘Who was Dr. 
Francis?’ The reply is easy and yet 
difficult. The renowned physician ; the 


savant, who had mastered nearly every 
department of human knowledge; the 
man of society, who charmed all who ap- 
proached him; the philosopher, whose 
name was the synonym of all that was 
broad, liberal, and catholic in opinion — 
there was the outer man, the side turned 
tothe world. The inner man remained. 
Behind the thinker, the physician, and 
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the man of society, was the individual — 
the human being of an organization alto- 
gether exceptional and remarkable. Su- 
perficial observers called him an eccen- 
tric; but the French, those just and 
hardy critics, would have defined him as 
“one of the forces of nature.” In fact, 
this man was, in ‘the fullest sense of the 
phrase, an original type —awi generis if 
ever mortal was—“ whole in himself, and 
due to none.” Walking about the streets 
of New-York —a celebrity for more than 
a quarter of a century —his striking fig- 
ure attracted all eyes, riveting the,re- 
gards alike of friends, of townsmen, ‘and 
strangers. His frame was powerful and 
above the medium height; from his leo- 
nine head fell long, gray hair, dashed in 
disordered locks about his shoulders ; his 
voice was deep, sonorous, a roar almost at 
- times ; he seized the most perfect strang- 
er by the hand or the button-hole, and 
clapped him on the back with “ Hey! my 
learned Theban !” or “‘ Ho! ho! Doctor!” 
In all that he did and said, in his walk, 
his voice, his countenance, there was a 
vital force and energy, which seemed suffi- 
cient to supply ten ordinary men, with 
some to spare. Every body knew him 
and greeted him. He was as great a 
favorite with actors and artists as with 
clergymen and senators; as much the 
boon companion of poets and painters, as 
the trusted friend of merchants and mil- 
lionaires. All circles of society opened 
at his touch; all classes met him with 
smiles and salutation— the poor as the 
rich, the unknown as the famous. This 
man touched at some point of the great 
sphere of his individuality all descriptions 
of human beings, sympathized with the 
pursuits of all orders of men, and might 
justly be styled not only one of the most 
remarkable personages of his epoch, but 
aAeritable epitome of humanity. 

He has been dead for some years now, 
and lives. for the new generation only as 
a tradition. Connected with all that was 
great and illustrious in the chief city of 
the new world, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, he survives only in 
memory and in the public institutions 
which he founded, And even these 
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memories die out—the bricks and marble 
are dumb. One of the most remarkable 
individuals of a great period begins to be 
forgotten — worse still, is not known by 
those who never saw him. For these 
readers of the coming generation, an at- 
tempt is here made to draw an outline 
of this singular man. Several years have 
passed since the writer enjoyed the honor 
and pleasure of touching the honest hand 
and listening to the kindly voice; the 
great figure has descended into the tomb ; 
but in the memory and heart of the un- 
known stranger whom he, the famous 
citizen, greeted so kindly, every trait of 
the man still lives, Those years, full of 
political passions and burying in their 
depths so many personages and events, 
have spared this recollection. Dr. Fran- 
cis, with his cordial and sonorous voice, 
his hearty greeting, his vigorous and ath- 
letic frame, his rapid movements, his elo- 
quence, humor, pathos, fire, force, and 
enthusiasm, this great man remains to 
the writer of these lines as vivid, dead, as 
when he lived and moved before the eyes 
“in the flesh.” There are human beings 
who defy you to forget them. This was 
one. 

His life was not eventful, nor if it had 
been, would it be possible here to do 
more than outline his career. A few 
words will be enough to place the reader 
in possession of the main facts. Born in 
that old New-York of 1789, where, as 
Mr. Hoffman says,* “ our graceless Knick- 
erbockers danced round a May-pole in the 
Bowery, while the Puritan Anglo-Saxons - 
burned witches at Salem,” he was sent at 
an early age to a school in John street, 
where he made the acquaintance of a boy 
somewhat older than himself, whose name 
was Washington Irving. Long afterward 
he related with quaint humor how, in the 
exercises of elocution, the mild and gentle 
Irving was called upon to deliver “ My 
voice is still for war!” while to himself, 
a boy of eight, was assigned, “ Pity the 
sorrows of a poor old man !” « 

But narrow fortune soon began to press 


* In his address before the St, Nicholas So- 
ciety. 
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upon the house. His father, a native of 
Nuremburg, in Germany, ‘died ; his moth- 
er was unprovided for, and the boy be- 
gan bravely to fight the world. Poor 
and without friends, he determined to en- 
ter a printing-office, and did so. It is 
probable that his choice of this occupation 
was determined by his love and admira- 
tion for the character of Franklin, who 
was the hero of his childhood. A set of 
china ‘plates, used by the New-England 
philosopher were afterward among his 
most valued treasures. At the printing- 
office the youth worked conscientiously. 
Of two things the famous Dr. Francis re- 
“mained proud to the last day of his life— 
the personal resemblance which he bore 
to Franklin, and the fact that he had, 
with his own hand, set up the types for 
an edition of Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. 

The expanding mind of the youth, how- 
ever, pointed to a wider arena, and at 
eighteen he entered Columbia college, 
which gave him in succession the degrees 
of A.B. and M.D. Thus the poor youth 
was full fledged for his flight through the 
world. Respect, confidence, and honors 
came speedily to greet him. In 1813, at 
the age of twenty-four, he received the 
appointment of Lecturer at the Institute 
of Medicine in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In the following year he 
visited Europe. The object of his visit 
was to perfect himself in medicine, but 
nothing escaped his bright, roving eyes ; 
everywhere he thade the acquaintance and 
secured the friendship of persons of note 
in art, science, or letters. He was at the 
dinner given to Sir Walter Scott, in Edin- 
burgh, when the “Great Unknown” ac- 
knowledged the paternity of the Waverley 
novels ; passed a day with Southey in his 
retreat’ upon the lakes; talked with 
Burns’s widow; and in his own profes- 
sion conciliated the regard of Cuvier, Gall, 
Gregory, Playfair, Brewster, Rees, and 
Abernethy, who was so charmed with 
the ardent young American, that he of- 
fered, if he would remain-in London, to 
take him into partnership. . The tempta- 
tion must have been enormous, this offer 
of the medical vice-royalty of London, 
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from the king of the profession; but it 
was declined. Francis returned to New- 
York, educated by thought, travel, obser- 
vation, and contact with all that was il- 
lustrious in the great world of Europe. 
He was received with éclat ; and, accept- 
ing the appointment of Professor of the 
Institute of Medicine, he commenced in 
earnest his long and arduous career.’ Re- 
tiring some years afterward from the im- 
portant public positions which he filled, 
he married Miss Cutler, a descendant of 
Sir Jervis: Cutler, of England, and grand- 
niece of General. Marion, of South-Caro- 
lina, and concentrated. all his faculties 
upon his enormous and almost exhaust- 
ing practice in the highways and byways 
of New-York. His fame was now estab- 
lished and thoroughly consolidated. He 
was the first physician in the metropolis 
of the new world, and one of the most 
famous in all America. This was not all. 
He was among the most prominent and 
beloved citizens. Under his hand great 
institutes of medicine, hospitals for the 
relief of the suffering, and establishments 
for the advancement of science, letters, 
and art rose as if by magic. This active 
and powerful will permeated the whole 
social fabric, and was the mainspring of 
its well-being. Planning, writing, lectur- 


. ing, talking, ever active, moving, practic- 


ing his profession with enormous, ardor 
and extraordinary success, it was thus 
that this famous citizen passed the years 
of his manhood and old age. When in 
1861 the strong pulses ceased beating, 
and death came, something like a tremor 
seemed to pass through the vast metropo- 
lis, of which the dead man seemed to be 
a “public institution,” and the great citi- 
zen, physician, savant—the friend of rich 
and poor alike—who had earned for him- 
self the double title of “ good and great,” 
was followed to his grave by a procession 
such as the great city of New-York had 
seldom looked upon in all the years of its 
eventful history. 

Such in brief outline was the unevent- 
ful life of this famous man, “ Happy is 
the nation whose annals are dull "—hap- 
pier the man of whom it can be said, 
“His life was prosaic. He was —? 
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great general or ruler, he was only a doc- 
tor; he never had men cut to pieces in 
battle, he only cured them; he was only 
a great physician, only the founder of in- 
stitutes ; only the pioneer of science, only 
the advocate of advancement, only the 
friend of humanity, and his life in this 
world only a benefaction to his race.” 
There is nothing to arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the reader in such a career, but 
there was much to attract the student of 
human nature in that man. An attempt 
is here made to get at the inner being, to 
record what he stood for in the annals of 
his race, and to define the influences 
which shaped that unique individuality. 
His rank as a physician and sewvant will 
not here be estimated. The writer has 
neither the requisite knowledge nor the 
ability to speak of him in those charac- 
ters, and must refer the reader to the 
very full and interesting memoir, by Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman,’ prefixed to the last 
edition of Old New-York. It was as a 
man, and not asa physician, that he seemed 
greatest to the world at large, and an ef- 
fort to discover the sources of his educa- 
tion as a “‘ world-philosopher” will pro- 
bably prove more interesting than any 
estimate of his status as doctor, man of 
science, or citizen. 


This education of the man John W.. 


Francis was acquired outside of the col- 
leges and schools. Books did not supply 
or teachers instill that rich and expanded 
culture.. His profound and critical know- 
ledge of man—that which made his socie- 
ty so enthralling—was largely, if not 
wholly, gained in the streets of that “old 
New-York,” of which he afterward re- 
called so many delightful memories. 
From his boyhood, the great moving 
world before him had proved a source of 
never-ceasing interest and attraction. The 
old scenes, the old faces, the manners, 
habitudes, and quaint or illustrious char- 
acters of the past were the ever-recur- 
ring topics of his conversation. His quick 
eye had lost nothing. All that passed 
before the boy and the young man was 
engraved upon a memory tenacious, accu- 
rate, and so wonderfully vivid that, as he 
es the events and personages of old 
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years rose up and moved before the list- 
ener like veritable occurrences or figures 
of the present. Nothing pleased him 
more than to point out the difference be- 
tween the past and the present. That 
“old New-York” which the bright, ar- 
dent, and inquisitive boy had looked 
upon was in utter contrast with the great 
metropolis in which he passed the years 
of his manhood and old age. He never 
tired talking of it; was never weary tell- 
ing how the Battery had been the fash- 
ionable promenade ; how Wall street was 
the aristocratic quarter; how the Dutch 
language was everywhere heard upon the 


badly-paved streets, lined with long rows’ 


of lindens and lit at night with dim oil- 
lamps. Every spot was known to him, 
and associated with some sad or pleasant 
recollection — with some famous or inter- 
esting personage. At the Battery, when 
a’ boy, he had waited to see the funeral 
procession of Washington pass with its 
solemn music. At Richmond Hill, he had 
breakfasted with Aaron Burr, within a 
few steps of that chamber in which the 
great adventurer, after shooting Hamilton, 
lay back serenely in his bath, a volume of 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise in his hand, 
At the house of Madam Jumel, on Wash- 
ington Heights, he had met that elegant 
society of the old régime, which made the 
time and place so charming. All that so- 
ciety had passed before him—all the dis- 
tinguished personages of the epoch had 
greeted him or called him friend. Clin- 
ton, Schuyler, Livingston, Duane, Hamil- 
ton, Burr, Verplanck,. Morris, Brevoort, 
Bleecker, Duyckinck, Hoffman, Ogden, 
Pintard — senators, chancellors, and citi- 
zens. He remembered all the old locali- 
ties rendered famous by some celebrated 
man or some curious event. The inn 
where Washington met his officers, 
pressed their hands one by one, and bade 
them farewell with tears in his eyes; 
Kip’s house, where the ill-fated André 
dined with Sir Henry Clinton, before go- 
ing on his dangerous expedition; the 
Walton house, where Arnold the traitor 
dwelt; the statue of Pitt, the friend of 
America; the ‘‘ Indian Queen,” where 
the gay society of the past assembled to 
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drink tea in the summer evenings—these 
and a hundred other localities were point- 
ed out and dwelt upon by this living 
chronicle with never-failing zest. The 
Revolution had not then passed from the 
memories of men, nor its great figures 
disappeared. Those figures were the ob- 
ject of ardent admiration to the youth, 
and he said long afterward: “ How often 
have I cast a lingering look at many of 
these worthies in their movements through 
the public way during the earlier period 
of this city, with here and there a Conti- 
nental tri-cornered hat over their venera- 
ble fronts, a sight no less gratifying to the 
beholder than the fragrant wild rose scat- 
tered through the American forest.” 

Of all these scenes and persons this old 
“last of the Knickerbockers” would talk 
hour after hour, and it was easy to see 
that they had largely shaped the idiosyn- 
erasies of his character. Nor was it only 
of Hamilton, Livingston, Clinton, and the 
great public men of the epoch that he 
spoke. He was as familiar and had even 
a stronger sympathy with authors, art- 
ists, actors, publishers, and. the great 
guild of Bohemia. Of that guild he was 
an accredited member. He had touched 
all those hands, listened to all those voices, 
sympathized with author, artist, actor 
wherever he met them. He had known 
and watched over the last hours of the 
famous actor Cooke, of whom he wrote: 
“Throbbing invades the heart when nar- 
rating the career of this extraordinary 
man, of herculean constitution, so abund- 
ant in recuperative energies, of faculties 
80 rare and so sublime, cut off so early.” 
He had enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
the celebrated Kean, of whom he said: 
“His heart was his prompter ; his mental 
sagacity his guide ; he was himself alone.” 
He had known the youthful Halleck—now 
the gray and celebrated poet—when the 
youth was startling the town with his 
wonderful Croakers. He remembered 
how eagerly the burghers of the infant 
metropolis pored over the first edition of 
Irving’s first book, Salmagundi. It was 
in this rich and suggestive society, among 
these haunts of history and tradition, that 
young Francis gained his education. All 
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that was curious and salient in the life 
around him riveted his quick eye, im- 
pressed itself upon his tenacious memory, 
and became a portion of his mental being. 
The gray-haired gentleman of No. 1 Broad 
street was the living history of society, 
letters, and art in the city of New-York. 
The subject enthralls; but space fails 
us. But for that, many things might be 
here recorded of that quaint and charac- 
teristic old New-York, when Salmagundi 
and the Croakers took the town by storm ;_ 
and Irving, Paulding, and Halleck—bright 
and venerable names—were moulding the 
literature of the epoch, putting the “‘ broad 
arrow” mark upon all they touched. It 
was this class of men, more than all oth- 
ers, who gave the young Francis his 
broad and catholic views, his deep love 
of literature ; who cultivated the rich soil 
of his mind with their pathos and humor, 
making him in those days of his old age, 
when the present writer knew him, alto- 
gether different from the generation in 
which he lingered. It was this remark- 
able relic of the great past which stran- 
gers flocked from all parts of the world to 
look upon, These cared nothing for the 
physician ; they came to visit the man. 
It was not to see the celebrated doctor 
and eminent public citizen that this pro- 
cession crowded the hospitable doors of 
No. 1 Bond street; but to see the. man 
in his character of priyate gentleman ; to 
hear his comments on books, men, and 
events; his recollections of historical 
scenes and personages; his curious an- 
ecdotes, lit up by the veritable corusca- . 
tions of that rich odd humor ; to listen to 
his varied talk upon literature, society, 
history, biography ; upon the famous peo- 
ple he had known, and whom he made ~ 
you know in your turn as you listened 
to him. The curiously original character 
of the man himself was the rich season- 
ing to his delightful talk. The individual 
was a never-failing provocation to the in- 
terest of all. No visitor was so dull or 
inapprehensive as not to see that in per- 
son, voice, hearing, style of speaking—in 
every movement of his body, as in all the 
operations of his mind—this man was a 
thorough original. His personal appear- 
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ance has been glanced at. A further de- 
scription of him may interest the reader. 
His frame was vigorous, athletic, and in- 
dicative of robust strength. In those 
burly and muscular limbs, cased in their 
loose and careless, costume, there was evi- 
dently an enormous vitality. A head 
large, massive, and covered with long 
gray hair. tossed about at random; fea- 
tures bold, prominent, full of character, 
and fitted to display every emotion; a 
_ complexion always florid and indicative 
of health ; eyes dark, piercing, surmount- 
ed by bushy brows, and instinct with 
laughter, humor, fun, frolic, pathos; a 
mouth, mobile and full of “ character ;” 
a physique, face, and figure bold, large, 
powerful, redundant; full of energy, vi- 
tality, and uncurbed-force—such was the 
outer man of the great physician. 
Passing from his physical appearance 
to his manner and address, ‘there was 
more still to impress a stranger. Never 
did natural vigor make itself more clearly 
visible. There was an amount, of force, 
fire, vis, and enthusiasm in his carriage 


and very voice which carried the listener 


away. It was impossible to resist the 
influence which he diffused. All who 
approached him were magnetized and 
subdued by the affluence and redundant 
power of the man. And in his talk there 
was something for every body—every body 
at least but the prim and “ conventional”’ 
class. Pathos, humor, argument, invec- 
tive—the light gay anecdote, the touching 
story, smiles, sighs, laughter, and some- 
times tears—these were the charms of a 
conversation which made the pulse beat 
fast as you listened. Touching nature to 
the quick and interpreting the naked hu- 
man ‘heart undisguised by convention, he 
moved all hearts in return, and swayed all 
moods of the mind. He seemed superior 
to the trivial formalities of society, and ap- 
pealed to the heart beneath the broadcloth 
of his listener—to the inner, not the outer 
man. Were you a perfect stranger or a fa- 
miliar friend? Itwasnotimportant. You 
werea man; and he thought, with Terence, 
that your affairs concerned him—that you 
were a fellow-mortal, living with him on 
this “‘little ball of earth,” and not at all 
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a stranger. Never did man falsify more 
completely the anticipations of the dull 
or the “highly respectable,” who called 
to see one whom they regarded as a “‘ce- 
lebrity.” These worthies expected to re- 
ceive a formal introduction to a grave 
gentleman in black, carrying a gold-head- 
ed cane; to be greeted with ceremony, 
shown to a seat, and to talk for half an 
hour in measured commonplaces with the 
“celebrity” on his throne of state. The 
real reception disappointed hugely the 
imaginary one. As the prim and deco. 
rous curiosity-hunter entered, there would 
come forward with rapid strides a burly 
figure in a brown dress and white cravat, 
with gray hair dashed about the face ; and 
this personage would seize the visitor by 
the hand, shake. it violently, exclaim, 
“How are you, Doctor?’ and with a 
laugh, a poke in the ribs, and a slap 
on the back which sent the unfortunate 
individual: into the nearest chair, com- 
mence an eloquent flow of talk. That 
talk was upon any and every topic— 
men, books, history, science, art, what- 
ever came uppermost; and in this im- 
mense flow of criticism, argument, and 
anecdote there was a vigor of thought 
and a richness of coloring which opened 
new worlds to the rapt listener. At the 
end of an hour, or three hours, he went 
away from Bond street, convinced of one 
of two things—that ‘the Doctor” was a 
man of very extraordinary intellect or of 
unsound mind. Sensible persons took 
the former view ; shallow people the lat- 
ter. That stormy and utterly unceremo- 
nious address was too much for little 
minds. Zhey were quiet, decorous, and 
conventional — that impetuous manner 
and astounding flow of words must be 
the evidences of an ill-regulated brain. 
A hundred anecdotes bearing upon this 
point will recur to the minds of those 
who enjoyed this great man’s intimacy, 
and laughed with him at the scenes which 
not seldom took place at “Old No. 1.” 
A young nobleman from Scotland was 
introduced to him one day—a prim and 
bashful youth, with a horror of any 
thing like vivid emotion, and absolute 
terror at the idea of “a scene.” This 
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promising youth was destined speedily 
to “come to grief.” No sooner had he 
crossed the threshold of the Doctor’s 
study and presented his letter of intro- 
duction, than the old philosopher rushed 
upon him with the vigor of a lion spring- 
ing on his prey, seized his hand, nearly 
shook it off, and then the torrent burst 
upon the frightened youth. “Glad to 
see you, Doctor! Welcome to New- 
York! A plate and a bed are at your 
service here at old No. 1. How comes 
on dear old Edinburgh? How is the 
Man of Feeling, darling Mackenzie ? How 
is Dugald Stewart? Scott? Ferguson? 
Dr. Gregory? Playfair?, And Auld 
Lang Syne Burns and the rest? Doc- 
tor, this is my old friend the Major—the 
descendant of the first white child born 
on the island of Manhattan—a walking 
chronicle, dear Doctor !—will tell you all 
about old New-York!” To this immense, 
unchecked flow of words the nervous 
youth listened with actual apprehension ; 
he retired as the Doctor advanced; fell 
upon the edge of a chair; then rising 
hastily, retreated from the mansion. 
“Singular man!” he was heard to mur- 
mur as he retreated; and tapping his 
forehead, he added: “Can’t be right 
here! Scott and Burns are dead, and 
I'm not acquainted with the rest. I’m 
not a doctor—don’t care about that first 
white child. Curiqus people the Ameri- 
cans—crazy !” 

We have said that his admiration for 
authors and literature in general was im- 
mense. When a prosaic merchant, whose 
son had written a book, lamented the 
young man’s loss of time, Dr. Francis 
burst out on him with Homeric wrath, 
exclaiming : “Sir! I had rather be a corn 
on Byron’s toe than possess your fortune 
if I had to take your soul with it!” On 
another occasion, observing upon the sign- 
board over a shop the name of a great 
writer, he entered without ceremony, 
rushed up to the matter-of-fact trades- 
man, and exclaimed : “ Are you any rela- 
tion, sir, to the celebrated author whose 
name you bear?’ ‘He was my ‘uncle, 
and my son owns his Christian as well 
as surname,” was the reply of the aston- 
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ished shop-keeper, ‘*And where is that 
son, sir?” exclaimed the ardent visitor. 
“He has just gone out. He inherits 
some of his kinsman's talent; but I am 
bringing him up to this lucrative busi- 
ness.” “Your son hgd better be dead, 
sir!” roared the furious Doctor; ‘and 
turning his back upon the astounded 
listener, he rushed from the shop. These 
incidents, taken at random, will illustrate 
the originality and ardor ef the man. 
Never was richer humor than his. This 
humor, indeed, was the controlling ele- 
ment of the largely moulded nature we 
are attempting to outline. ‘His conver- 
sation proper,” wrote Edgar A. Poe, “is 
a sort of Roman punch, made up of tra- 


,gedy, comedy, and the broadest of ‘all 


possible farce. He has a natural, felici- 
tous flow of talk, always overswelling its 
boundaries, and sweeping every thing be- 
fore it, right and left. He is very earn- 
est, intense, emphatic; his forte, after 
all, is humor, the richést conceivable,” 
Of this original humor, the manner in 
which the Doctor introduced Poe to his 
family is an instance. He was seated at 
the tea-table, in the midst of his family 
and friends, when the door-bell rang, and 
a servant handed him the card of a visit- 
or. The Doctor looked at it intently, 
rose, and, without uttering a word, dis- 
appeared. The speculations which this 
mysterious exit occasioned had scarcely 
subsided when the door redpened, and 
Dr. Francis appeared upon the threshold, 
ushering in a thin, pale, ominous-looking 
individual, with ghostly eyes, and clad 
in funereal black. The Doctor’s counte- 
nance wore an expression of sepulchral 
gravity ; he advanced slowly into the 
apartment, as advances the statue of the 
commander in Don Juan; and waving his 
hand with tragic emphasis, exclaimed in 
hollow tones as’ he pointed to his guest: 
“Toe Raven !” 

It may be said that we dwell too long 
upon this merely personal phase of the 
man; upon his quaint odd humor, the 
traits of his address, and what many 
persons called the eccentricities of his 
character. The writer can only-say that 
these were the salient points of the man, 





and were little known to those whe had 
never met him. Theydid not seem ‘‘ec- 
centricities” to his. personal friends, but 
the abundant flowers—rather say the 
fruits—of a soil wonderfully rich and 
fertile. There was wisdom in his wit, 
and philosophy in his very jests, as in 
the strange bizarre outpouring of the 
man whom he resembled in a hundred 
ways, Jean Paul. The American was 
the very counterpart indeed of the fa- 
mous German; had his wit, oddity, pa- 
thos, humor; and, under all, was that 
strong good sense which makes Jean 
Paul one of the giants of literature. 
There is scarce a trait of mind, heart, 
or. person in the two men which is not 
identical. 

Under the laughter of Dr. Francis, be- 
neath all these jests and oddities which 
astonished strangers, was a nature which 
a volume would not exhaust, The world 
saw the outer man only. His inner char- 
acter was a profound study. Beyond a 
doubt, the penetrating eye of Shakespeare 
would have surveyed this original type 
with interest. That rich commingling 
of fun and philosophy, of mirth and mel- 
ancholy, of laughter and sadness—for he 
was often sad—would have proved a source 
of unceasing attraction to the greatest of 
all students of humanity, Here the foun- 
dations of this great character can not be 
probed. It is only the outline which is 
attempted. 

The rich flavor of this eminent gentle- 
man’s society never palled, for under the 
jests and merriment—the not seldom up- 
roarious fun—was a broad foundation of 
the most excellent ‘‘good sense.” It was 
a wise and very learned man who jested, 
nota shallow brain. He made you laugh 
with that strange wild humor which burst 
and fell around his listener like a shower 
of meteors, or he brought the tears to 
your eyes by some exquisitely pathetic 
recollection ; but it was not a mere come- 
dian of real life who aroused your laugh- 


ter or your tears. The speaker was a sa-* 


vant of the first order, a philosopher of 
the profoundest erudition, a gentleman of 
the widest, deepest, and most varied cul- 
turein all;departments of knowledge. He 
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had not only studied human nature, in 
the varied circles of the great metropolis, 
where he was. thrown in contact with all 
that was curious and suggestive in high 
life and low, among the rich and the poor, 
He had trained his vigorous mind in all 
the walks of belles lettres; had read 
something of every thing—in his profes- 
sion he seemed to have mastered all. 
History, philosophy, theology, poetry, 
the drama, botany, the physical sciences 
—all these departments he had cultivated 
with ardor, and he had brought away their 
richest fruits. He poured out these fruits 
before you, from the overflowing cornu- 
copia.of his memory, in immense profu- 
sion; to listen to his table-talk might 
truly have been called “a liberal educa- 
tion.” No matter what subject was in- 
troduced, what personage or event was 
referred to, Dr. Francis could throw new 
light upon the subject, correct some de- 
tail in relation to the event, or give some 
original and characteristic anecdote of the 
person. Life, society, manners, customs, 
men, events, art, literature, philosophy, 
the theatre; painters, authors, players, 
merchants, ‘lawyers, physicians; New- 
York, London, Edinburgh, Paris ; the 
past, the present, and a little of the fu- 
ture—all these passed before you as you 
listened to the celebrated man who seem- 
ed to have known every body, mastered 
all sciences, and made of himself a walk- 
ing cyclopedia of all htman knowledge. 
Poe said that his forte and charm was 
the richness of his humor. ‘“ Humor” is 
another word for “heart.” Such indeed 
was the source of that perennial attrac- 
tion which he exercised. You never 
thought of his learning, only of his good- 
ness, Under that fun, frolic, and laugh- 
ter was the earnest .nature—the good, 
kind heart. He might have taken for 
his motto that of the Scottish Douglas— 
“Tender and true.” ‘To relieve human 
suffering, minister to the wants of his 
brother man, and help the poor and the 
needy, seemed the supremest joy of his 
life. He had regular pensioners on his 
bounty, and was adored by the poor. 
All these knew him and saluted him 
whereyer he moved. The “roughs” of 
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the city would make room for him at 
the polls when they jostled millionaires, 
“ Here is Dr. Francis !” everywhere open- 
ed a path for his burly figure. Profuse 
beyond all bounds in his charities, he 
gave with as rare a grace and delicacy. 
A poor young author was going to Eu- 
rope, and the Doctor knew that he needed 
money, but was too proud to ask for it. 
Meeting the young man in Wall street, 
he drew him into a doorway, and extract- 
ed from his capacious pocket a check. 
“My friend,” he said hastily, ‘you are 
a proud man; but listen to me. One of 
these days I shall want you to do some 
literary work : take this in advance. You 
will want to buy some books in Europe. 
No being on earth knows about this 
money—it is an unexpected and long 
abandoned payment, and does not ap- 
pear on the books. God bless you!” 
with which words the Doctor forced the 
check into the young man’s hand and 
rushed away. ‘One of these days I shall 
want you to do some literary work: take 
this in advance!” Could sir Philip Sid- 
ney have surpassed that? Another time 
he observed the pale, worn look of a 
young author whom he visited; chatted 
for half an hour ; and ‘then rising, left the 
office with the words : “‘ You need change 
of air: go to Newport for a fortnight.” 
On the table he had thrown a roll of 
bank-notes. Before the young man could 
speak, the Doctor was out of hearing. 
There was a brother doctor from a dis- 
tant city who went to see his famous as- 
sociate in Bond street, and listened all an 
evening to the Doctor’s facetious conver- 
sation. The result was a conviction that 
Dr. Fraricis possessed no earnestness 
whatever; was a mere jester; and was 
equally destitute of any thing like feel- 
ing. Some days afterward, the visitor 
was by some chance passing through the 
squalid quarter of the Five Points, the 
haunt of beggars and thieves. All at 
once his attention was attracted by a sad 
spectacle. It was a poor man bearing in 
his arms a coffin upon which his tears 
were falling. Evidently this man was a 
father, and was carrying to the grave the 
body of his dead child. It was the poor- 
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est of funerals; there was no hearse, no 
procession; but there was a mourner. 
The mourner was Dr. Francis, who had 
attended the poor child; and now when 
it was dead, walked behind bareheaded, 
as the father bore it to the cemetery. 

Do the gentlemen-painters of New-York 
want a subject better than Dr. Johnson 


carrying home the poor outcast? There 


it is. 

And yet another anecdote must be 
given. It conveys at once the earnest- 
ness, feeling, humor, love of fun, and per- 
fect contempt for every thing ‘“ conven- 
tional,” which were the under strata of 
this great philosopher’s character. We 
have noticed his love and admiration for 
Franklin ; and this enthusiasm was the 
origin of the sorrows which will now be 
related of its victim, Dr. Francis. He 
had seen Franklin’s printing-office and 
the spot where he had discovered elec- 
tricity, but had never visited his grave 
at Philadelphia. On a visit to that city, 
he determined no longer to omit so im- 
portant a duty ; and having had the cem- 
etery in which the remains of Franklin 
lay pointed out to him, at once went 
thither. To his great disappointment, 
the gates were locked, the sexton absent, 
and the wall too high to climb. But the 
Doctor had come upon a sacred errand, 
and would not abandon his design. He 
went into one of the neighboring shops, 
borrowed a short ladder, and leaning this 
against the cemetery-wall, climbed up and 
reached the opposite side, The grave of 
Franklin was discovered, and kneeling 
upon the sod, the ardent admirer of the 
dead philosopher spent an hour in rapt 
meditation upon his hero’s life and char- 
acter. He had thus visited that sacred 
grave; he had no longer the conviction 
of a duty neglected; he could return to 
his family now and say: “I have knelt 
upon the grave of Franklin!” This re- 
turn, however, proved more difficult than 
he anticipated. Mounting the wall, which 
was very low on the inside, however high 
on the outside, he found that his friend 
the store-keeper, growing impatient, had 
borne off the ladder ; and thus the “ high- 
ly respectable” Dr. Francis was left at 





mid-day, in the city of Philadelphia, astride 
a cometery-wall. The position was un- 
pleasant, and the figure which he pre- 
sented apt to be regarded as scandalous. 
The Philadelphians are decorous people, 
and the spectacle of an elderly gentleman 
in black coat, clerical white cravat, and 
with long gray hair flowing upon his 
shoulders, was sufficient to produce a 
sensation, On his perch, however, the 
Doctor stoutly remained, hoping that some 
wayfarer would aid him in dismounting. 
None came ; but all at once there appear- 
ed a procession of Quakers—men and 
maidens—who drew near the spot, and 
finally halted beneath the wall. Then 
the explanation of this ominous maneu- 
ver followed.. All eyes were directed 
upon the robust Doctor, whose clerical 
appearance and singular position aroused 
grave indignation and displeasure. The 
storm soon burst. A solemn “ Friend” 
advanced from the rest, and calmly asked 
the Doctor if. he was insane. Insane! 
Then he was to be regarded as a madman 
for his devotion to the great Franklin! 
The worthy Doctor grew more indignant 
than his Quaker friend. He stretched 
forth his hand, concentrated upon him- 
self all eyes, and then—astride the wall 
as he was—commenced an eloquent ad- 
dress upon the neglect of Franklin’s 
memory. We know how Pr, Francis 
could talk—how completely his listen- 
ers were always enchanted. His suc: 
cess upon this occasion was triumphant. 
From the accused he had become the as- 
cuser. Why had the people of Philadel- 
phia, where Franklin lived and died, left 
his grave unmarked by any monument— 
his last resting-place almost unknown ? 
Why .bad they neglected this man of 
splendid genius in a manner so shock- 
ing—even securing the gates of the spot 
in which he lay, so. that his admirers could 
not visit his tomb? ‘The worthy Doctor 
poured upon the heads of his listeners a 
torrent of eloquence, and from enemies 
they soon became friends. A ladder was 
brought him, and ceasing his oration, he 
descended from his perch. He wag greet- 
ed as he reached the ground by hearty 
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applause, and retired followed by an ova- 
tion. 

This discursive sketch of a remarkable 
man must here be brought to an end. 
Some subjects may be discussed in a 
paragraph ; this one would require a vol- 
ume. It is the profusion of the material 
which embarrasses the writer. This 
massive and “ many-sided” nature defies 
condensation. Therepresentative in face, 
figure, mind, heart—in every physical and 
mental characteristic—of the great race 
from which his antitype Jean Paul Rich- 
ter sprung, he can no more be delineated 
fully in a sketch than could the great, 
bizarre, and wonderful author of the Fle- 
geljahr and Titan. Something fresh, new, 
and before unseen ever reveals itself in 
him. His character is an inexhaustible 
study. Its leading traits were those of 
the great German stock which produced 
Goethe, Richter, Schiller, Schlegel, Heine, 
and their co-mates—that is to say, devo- 
tion to truth, love of humanity, tender- 
ness of feeling, richness of humor, oddity 
of fancy, and. broad genuine honesty at 
the base of all; but with these traits, de- 
rived from the blood of his Nuremburg 
father, the great physician united the 
sound, practical, and matter-of-fact sense 
of the more prosaic Anglo-Saxon. He 
was a “world-philosopher” in the full 
significance of the German term ; but he 
was also an active, energetic, and public- 
spirited citizen. Of the man in his latter 
character, the great public institutions 
which he founded remain to speak. Of 
the real inner man, hasvever, with his de- 
lightful talk, his exquisite humor, his 
kindness, goodness, and noble honesty— 
alas! no memory remains but the recol- 
lection of friends, or some poor page like 
this. In 1859, when the writer of these 
lines saw him, “for the first time and the 
last time,” at his hospitable house, with 
its row of trees whose foliage brushed 
against the walls, its plain but elegant 
interior, its homelike, charming air, both 
within and without—in 1859, Dr. Francis 
was old and near his end. But the pow- 
erful physique still remained ; the sharp 
and tempered blade of that trenchant 
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mind had not worn out the scabbard. 
The genial kindness of his greeting, the 
noble honesty imprinted upon his face, 
combined with that wonderfully eloquent 
talk to enthrall his visitor. The stranger 
was at home as soon as he had taken his 
seat—one of that charming family circle 
around the hospitable board—and with 


every new visit the fascination grew upon 
. 
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him. When the news of the great phy- 
sician’s death came, the writer of theso 
lines felt something like a quick throb at 
the heart. The vigorous brain, the kind, 
true heart, the open hand, were cold; the 
model citizen and gentleman, eminent in 
all that conciliates respect, regard, and 
admiration, had passed away. 


DEATH, THE COMING HORSEMAN. 


Gorne swiftly forward o’er the path of Time, 
Gazing ever upward at the heights sublime— 


Heights with clouds enshrouded, boding heavy storms, 
Or with glory crowded, bearing rainbow forms— 
Never seeing, yet believing, where those heights may tend ; 
Never knowing, from outward showing, that in heaven they end: 
Thus while I am onward going, coming from the sky, 
Striking on the bed of a torrent’s rocky pathway dry, 
I hear a horse’s echoing hoof as the rider draweth nigh. 
Like the dim step of fading dreams 
That footfall in the distance seems. 
Cometh the horseman to meet me ? 
Hath he been sent to greet me ? 
He surely is not come from hell ! 
For I heard his first. faint footstep fall 
Where clouds are scaling the heavenly wall 
That towers above those heights sublime ; 
Yet none come thence in Time to dwell ! 
Is it a messenger divine ? 
Comes he to bear me thither, 
Swiftly along the slow-paced way, 
Like an eagle up the toilsome way ? 
For I fainted coming hither ! 
Bears he the key of endless day, brings he a welcome from my king, 


Who chideth my slow lingering ? 


Am I not going full swiftly now 


O’er the plain to the mountain’s brow ? 
Surely ere threescore years and ten shall place their hoary diadem 


Upon my weary brow, 


I shall reach the top of the highest hill! 
What meaneth that echo? I hear it still. 
Why should I shudder so with fear 
As nearer, louder still, I hear 
Those sharp, quick footsteps ringing clear ? 
Oh! were my naked soul the rock 
Those swift hoofs strike with cleaving shock, 
I could not more shrink back and dread 
That coming horseman’s fiery tread ! 
I have had no time to reach the flowers—- 
They grow farther along the road. 
In the bright morning's early houra, 
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I thought I saw them thickly strewed 
All along the pathway glowing. 

But miles are passed, and noon is showing 
The glories still before me in yonder field. 
Shall I never gather the fruits they yield ? 
Twas but a sick thought made me say 

I heard a horseman on the way. 
Onward! press onward my lagging feet, 
Gather the flowers, enjoy the sweet, 
Then up the hillside, stronger, more fleet. 
Hush! ’twas a bend in the torrent’s course, 
Or but an intervening hill, 
Or the voice of a tempest muttering hoarse, 
Flapping its wings and gathering force, 
For I hear that coming horseman stiH ; 
Nearer and nearer to my ear, with the torrent’s bed far in his rear, 
Till softly as the dove’s low call his steps upon the green moss fall. 
The rider’s mantle, black as night, 
Half hideth from my dazzled sight 
That steed of living, breathing light ; 
His fiery nostril flaming beams, 
His hoary mane hath rainbow gleams ; 
His voice is like the passing bell 
Of those who bid the earth farewell, 
Forever, evermore to dwell 
In blessed homes by living streams. 
O rider, with the starry eyes ! 
Thy face so bloodless, cold, and pale, 
Why does my shivering spirit quail ? 
Ah! why do flesh and heart thus fail ? 
Pale as the rose in Beauty’s swoon, 
Or the white lustre of the moon ; 
Pale as the dawn of stainless morn 
Ere the celestial day is born— 
Those pallid lilies of Paradise, 
Nestling asleep in the horse’s mane, 
Drawing me with their fragrant breath, 
Winning me by their pure repose f 
My soul, reviving, whispereth : 
“ Quickly I mount the shining steed, 
Nor flowers nor fruits of earth I need, 
Nor discipline of earthly woes. 
Beneath the horseman’s shadowy pall 
Pll sweetly sleep till evening fall.” 
Death ! press me closer to thy side, 
I fear no more with thee to ride ; 
My Lord hath sent from Paradise, 
And now I close my mortal eyes ; 
Thou art his envoy, I his bride, 
Oh! bear me quickly to his side. 
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THREE PICTURES. 


“ Look on this picture, and on that.” 


Or all the great medieval masters of 
painting, no one, perhaps, was so unequal 
in his works as Guido. ‘To the most un- 
cultured eye even, many of his pictures 
are defective in drawing ; hard, cold, and 
lifeless in coloring. While in others, al- 
most the highest point of perfection is at- 
tained in the technicalities of the art. 
For example, his fresco of ‘‘ Aurora ush- 
ering in the Day,” on a ceiling in a pavil- 
ion belonging to the Rospigliosi palace, in 
Rome, is scarcely to be equaled by any 
similar work, of either ancient or modern 
times, for the elegant and delicate grace 
of its composition, and the gorgeously 
brilliant yet entirely harmonious color- 
ing. But it is not asa mere manipula- 
tor of the canvas, however skillful, that 
the charm of Guido lies in the three pic- 
tures:to which I refer; but in a depth of 
underlying expression, which places his 
genius almost akin to inspiration— at 
least to those whose minds are sufficient- 
ly en rapport with that of the painter to 
fathom the pure spirituality of his crea- 
tions. 

In the gallery of the Barberini palace 
hangs a picture of a fair, blue-eyed, gold- 
en-haired young girl—only the head and 
bust, closely draped in a heavy, white 
mantle. All the world has heard the 
sad story of Beatrice Cenci, and there are 
few who are not familiar, in some form or 
other, with something that purports to 
be a copy of this portrait of her, painted, 
as tradition asserts, by Guido, the night 
preceding her execution. It is a simple 
picture—so simple in detail that the 
merest tyro who dabbles in oils fancies it 
an easy subject for his untaught pencil, 
but succeeds only in utterly failing to 
catch that ethereal principle which haunts 
like a living spirit the painted canvas. 
Expert copyists have made beautiful pic- 
tures, but never a true reproduction of 
“the Beatrice.” In losing this mysteri- 
ous charm, which eludes and defies the 
power of any artist to transfer, the soul 





of the portrait is lost. They who have 
looked upon the original, and been fas- 
cinated as under a spell, turning away at 
last with tear-vailed eyes and thick-com- 
ing breath, can never willingly look at a 
copy. There is no wondrous beauty in 
the face, but a sweetness and purity in- 
describable ; the gentle eyes seem to have 
wept away the fountain of tears ; the girl- 
ish lip quivers with repressed sobs, like a 
weary child’s, as guileless and innocent. 
There is no expression of agonized de- 
spair, nor rebellious grief before the im- 
pending doom of the morrow; but an 
utter weariness and sorrowful resignation 
beneath the pressure of that long-borne 
weight of woe, which has crushed all 
light, all joy, all hope from out her fair, 
young life. No shadowy reflex tells of 
dark sin lurking deep in the recesses of 
her heart. Purity is painted in indelible 
lines, and one instinctively knows her 
sinned against, but sinless of the crimes, 
utterly revolting in their nameless horror, 
for which she was to ‘suffer a felon’s 
death—call it martyrdom rather. 

Year after year, until centuries have 
rolled away, the pure spirit of Beatrice 
has looked out through the portals of 
those pleading eyes, mutely beseeching 
the charity of the true-hearted and good 
against the foul calumnies which have 
been the only monument heaped upon 
her dishonored grave. Silently and alone, 
pleading in her behalf, until now, when 
antiquarian research, piercing among the 
musty records in some neglected reposito- 
ry of a by-gone age, has brought to light 
evidence conclusively establishing her un- 
sullied fame, proving her to have been 
the guiltless victim— not that strange 
anomaly in human nature, a female fiend 
incarnate. 

Surely, Guido must have been well as- 
sured -of her innocence, and singularly 
successfal in his design that she should 
be her own advocate before the tribunal 
of posterity, or, like the pen of the in- 
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spired prophet of an olden day, his pencil 
was guided by an unknown Power, of 
whose influence he himself was uncon- 
scious, 


In. the first: right-hand chapel of the 
church belonging to the convent of the 
Capuchin order of monks, in Rome, is 
shrined one. of Guido’s most glorious 
works—Michael overcoming Satan. Erect 
in the calm majesty of conscious power, 
the Archangel stands, his spear gracefully 
poised in one hand, and one foot lightly 
but firmly resting upon the prostrate 
fiend, whose half-upturned face scowls in 
impotent malignity, hatred, and defiance 
at his angelic victor ; vanquished but un- 
subdued, he is conquered but rebellious 
still. The old masters in general mani- 
fest a great fondness for introducing upon 
all occasions “counterfeit presentments” 
of his Satanic majesty, and were wont to 
depict him-as a ludicrous, grotesque mon- 
ster, half-way between a satyr of the 
woods and a buffoon of the theatre or 
circus ; a court-fool, to frighten naughty 
children and furnish merriment for older 
if not. wiser heads. Guido’s idea is far 
more elevated, Horrible in all the de- 
formity of embodied sin, his devil is a 
“monster of so foul a mien” that no 
sinile is excited, only abhorrence and 
disgust. Scarcely could a more antipodal 
contrast. be conceived than that which 
the supreme repose of the seraph’s coun- 
tenance presents to the visage of the de- 
mon, distorted by every baleful passion 
in fiercest activity, and restless, unavail- 
ing fury. 

Some critics have objected that the an- 
gel bears .no marks of the past combat, 
and say that his burnished armor should 
be dinted and scarred, the exquisite plum- 
age of his wings should be torn and ruf- 
fled, his flowing tresses disheveled, and 
his calm face be weary and soiled with 
the toil and heat of the battle; one even 
styles him “a dapper little angel, fresh 
from the tailor-shop of the gods,” etc. 
To vulgar minds, such a representation 
as our censor par excellence would have 
produced might have been more effective, 
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but Guido never designed to paint such a 
picture. It was no combat of brute force 
between-two fairly pitted champions of 
the ring his lofty imagination conceived 
and master hand executed ; but a spirit- 
ual conflict. between .a.god-like intelli. 
gence, embodying all holiness and purity, 
second only in attributes of perfection to 
the Almighty himself, and the incarnation 
of all evil., . Triumphing—not by arms of 
fleshly might, or superior valor, but by the 
strength of the spirit, by the inherent 
power of a sinless nature to withstand and 
disarm the assaults of, the prince of dark- 
ness. He who fails to comprehend the 
aim of the painter in this picture, while 
he must be, charmed with it as a match- 
less work of art, loses wholly the enjoy- 
ment of it in its higher ssthetic signifi- 
cance, 


Far away beyond the rugged heights, 
the sunny slopes, and verdant valleys of 
the Apennines, in the cuaint old city of 
Bologna, where Guide Reni was born, 
made for himself a deathless name and 
died, we find the third of our trio of 
gems, the third side of a prismatic tri- 
angle, reflecting in perfectly attuned har- 
mony of lights the mental radiance of him 
whom we might not inapily call the Mil- 
ton of painters. 

Here again is exhibited in marvelous 
power the subtle spirituality which per- 
meated and controlled the genius of Guide. 
Others, as Rubens and Van Dyck, have 
won the admiration of the world by their 
renderings of the same subject — ‘the 
Crucifixion of Christ. But in each it is 
the representation of human agony, bu- 
man death — grandly, magnificently de- 
picted, but still only human. In Rubens, 
especially, is the divine element wholly 
wanting —the sacrificial idea entiroly lost, 
and the mind of the beholder distracted 
from the dead Christ by the hurried ges- 
tures and elaborate grouping of’ the sur- 
rounding figures, who, apparently strain- 
ing every nerve in. violent action, are 
arrayed in garments of gorgeous color, 
by which the eye is insensibly diverted 
from the central object, making it a mere 
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accessory—exalting the painter and ren- 
dering the subject subservient to the dis- 
play of his artistic skill. 

Not so in Guido’s picture; the one 
gtand idea, Christ the God-man dying to 
expiate a world’s sin, is paramount and 
single. As if reluctant to approach with 
finite powers a scene so appalling in its 
divine mystery that even the angels might 
well shrink back affrighted and all crea- 
tion groan in inarticulate horror before 
the spectacle, he has selected for repre- 
sentation the hour when thick darkness 
overspread the earth, and so shrouded the 
whole in fitting gloom. the form of the 
Saviour extended upon the cross being 
thrown in a deep shadow. Distinct in its 
individual prominence above the surround- 
ing adjuncts, it is, as it were, vailed from 
the profanation of vulgar gaze. The horror 
that enveloped the earth at that fearful 
hour when an untimely night canopied 
its surface, when the sheeted dead walked 
forth from their graves, the mountains 
trembled, and the rending of the mystical 
vail of the temple announced that the old 
dispensation had passed away, that the 
great sacrifice was accomplished, is so 
wonderfully vivid, yet so free from the 
revolting details most painters of his day 
would have introduced—rather suggested 
than portrayed—that one seems carried 
back through all these eighteen Christian 
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centuries to the foot of that holy crosa, 
and feels in his soul a realization of a per- 
sonal présence, an actual part in that 
event, so dread yet so fraught with life 
and hope to the human race, new-born 
from that moment when the expiring 
breath of the Redeemer proclaimed: “ It 
is finished.” 

The overwheming magnitude and enor- 
mity of sin, staining with its all-pollut- 
ing influence the whole wide range of 
creation, only to be atoned for before the 
judgment of a righteously offended God, 
by such a sacrifice as one equal in all re- 
spéeets to himself, is so vividly present 
that one sinks humbled in the dust be- 
fore its contemplation, and then the soul 
is borne upward upon the wings of won- 
dering adoration at the Divine mercy and 
amazing love displayed for a ruined race 
upon that cross; the involuntary utter- 
ance of the heart is, ‘My Lord and my 
God.” The painter is forgotten, his task 
in its mechanical execttion may be well/ 
or ill done, but the sublime power of a 
grand conception is there, the grandest 
that Divinity itself from the exalted atti- 
tude of his unapproachable presence ever 
made apparent to this lower sphere, the 
footstool of his throne : ‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh, laying down his life for the 
sins of the world.” 


_ Oo 


UPWARD. 


BY REV. H. BONAR, D.D. 


Upwarp, where the stars are burning, 
Silent, silent in their turning 
Round the never-changing pole ; 
Upward, where the sky is brightest, 
Upward, where the blue is lightest, 
Lift I now my longing soul ! 


Far above that arch of gladness, 
Far beyond those clouds of sadness, 
Are the many mansions fair! 
Far from pain and sin and folly, 
In that palace of the holy, 
I would find my mansion there t 


Where the glory brightly dwelleth, 
Where the new song sweetly smelleth, 
And the discord never comes ; 


Where life’s stream is ever laving, 
And the palm is ever waving— 
That must be the home of homes! 


Where the Lamb on high is seated, 
By ten thousand voices greeted, 
Lord of lords and King of kings ; 
Son of man, they crown, they crown him; 
Son of God, they own, they own him: 
With his name the palace rings. 


Blessing, honor, without measure, 
Heavenly riches, earthly treasure, 
Lay we at his blessdd feet ! 
Poor the praise that now we render ; 
Loud shall be our voices yonder, 
When before his throne we meet } 





WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Twenty-two miles from London, crown- 
ing the summit of a hill, stands this Cas- 
tle, sorenownedin English history. ‘Dur- 
ing 720 years, out of a period of nearly 
eight centuries, which have elapsed since 
its foundation,” says Sir Jeffry Wyatville 
in his elaborate work, ‘‘ Windsor Castle 
has been distinguished as the most fa- 
vored residence of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land.” 

Tradition assigns its origin to King Ar- 
thur, and assembles here the Knights of 
the Round Table, attributing to that ob- 
scure period those chivalrous associations 
of the middle ages which led to the es- 
tablishment of the noble order of knight- 
hood with which Windsor is so insepara- 
bly connected. It was first annexed to 
the crown by William IL, who, struck 
with the beauty and convenience of the 
site, erected a castle on the hill. Subse- 


quently, the Henrys IT. and III. added 


much to the beauty and security of the 
castle. Edward IfI., who was born here, 
founded the College and instituted the Or- 
der of the Garter in 1849, besides making 
very important additions to the building, 
Richard II. appointed Chaucer Clerk of 
the Works to St. George’s Chapel, on a 
salary of two shillings per day. Wind- 
sor Castle was the residence of Henrys 
VIL and VIII. The latter chose Wind- 
sor for his place of sepulture. In his 
will he directed that he should be interred 
in the choir of the college, ‘‘ midway be- 
tween the stalle and the high altar.” 
Under Edward VI. and Mary, water was 
introduced into it from Blackmore Park, 
a distance of five miles. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s strict economy only allowed her 
to.add the terrace. Cromwell occupied 
this royal. residence occasionally, and 
greatly improved the landed estates. Sir 
Christopher Wren made many important 


repairs during the reign of Charles II. 
James ITf., William IU, and the Georges 
1. IL, and TIL. did but little for Windsor. 
George IV. adopted it as his favorite resi- 
dence, and set about a thorough and last- 
ing restoration and reéstablishment of the 
whole structure. The House of Commons 
voted the sum of 300,000/. for this pur- 
pose, and appointed Sir Jeffry Wyatville 
to direct the work. Very extensive al. 
terations are being carried out at the 
present time in the parks and roads in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Cas- 
tle. The Great Western and the South- 
Western Railways have extended their 
lines into the town. - 

St. George’s Chapel at Windsor is the 
largest in dimensions, the most chaste 
and élegant in architectural style and 
character, and the most diversified in 
arrangements, of the three royal chapels 
in England. ‘The interior of the chapel 
is very magnificent. The groining of the 
roof, the vaulting of the nave, choir, aisles, 
and transepts, is justly an object of ad- 
miration. The interior of the ehoir is 
very grand, having the banners, etc., of 
the several Knights of the Garter. The 
splendid stained-glass great west window 
has recently been restored, and is an op- 
ject of much interest. The exterior is a 
very fine example of Gothic architecture.” 
Several of the early monarchs, among 
them Henry VIII., lie buried in the 
vaulted chambers beneath ; ‘the most re- 
cent are those of George IV. and Wil- 
liam IV. 

There is probably no royal residence in 
the world so full of historic associations 
and so replete with historic interest as 
that of Windsor Castle, an accurate and 
beautiful engraving of which we present 
to our readers. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Ix the romantic and brief career of Henry 
‘V.*—“ Harry of Monmouth,” as his subjects 
delighted to call him, from the town of his 
nativity—Mr. Towle has found the materials 
for a book of enduring value. Apart from 
the military achievements from whence the 
popular renown of the heroic king is chiefly 
derived, his reign marks a momentous step in 
the progress from the middle ages to modern 
times. The victories of Henry demonstrated 
tho weakness of the feudal organization, even 
in the quarter where its strength formerly 
lay—amilitary power—against an army of yeo- 
men fighters from the rising middle class, 
against whose ranks the proud chivalry of 
France was hurled with no effect save its 
own disastrous rout and ruinous confusion. 
In this reign military glory was undoubtedly 
at its height in England; but amidst its tri- 
umphs another voice began to be heard. The 
eall, not loud but deep, for a reformation of 
religion first took definite shape under the 
teachings of John Wickliffe, who dared to 
give expression to the thoughts that were 
nourished in secret in every bosom. The 
great social, theological, and civil events of 
the tinie grouped around the central figure of 
the king, all find a place in Mr. Towle’s pic- 
ture of the past, He has apparently studied 
with care every source likely to elucidate the 
man and his times; but a greater parade of 
his authorities would be more in the modern 
fashion of writing history, and, indeed, is al- 
most necessary for the use of future laborers 
in the same field. The book is beautifully 
“got up,” and compares favorably in tech- 
nical merits with the best European publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Holcomb’s elegant and tastefully edited 
volume, Literature in Letters,t is a book that 
will be welcomed everywhere. The chief dif- 
ficulty in the execution of a work of the kind 
must lie in the process of selection within a 
fixed limit of size and expansion, where the 


* The History of Henry the Fifth, King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Heir of France. By George 
Makepeace Towle, author of Glimpses of History. 
8vo, New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 

+ Literature in Letters ; or, Manners, Art, Criticism, 
Biography, History, and Morals, illustrated in the 
Correspondence of Eminent Persons, Edited by James 
P. Holeomb, LL.D, 8yo, New-York: D, Appleton & Co, 


field to be covered exhibits riches almost inex- 
haustible. One hundred authors and nearly 
five hundred volumes have contributed to the 
work before us. Yet the author has con- 
fined himself, with only two exceptions, (Ma- 
dame de Sevigné and baron Humboldt) to writ- 
ers in the English language, British or Ameri- 
can. The Letters are arranged under appro- 
priate headings, in a few general divisions, 
without any of the stiffness arising from a 
formal classification. It would be difficult to 
name a work that can be “dipped into” with 
greater certainty of more delightful reading, 
or that is better calculated in every respect to 
gratify readers of taste, 

All readers of poetry will welcome Mr. 
Whittier from the thorny paths of political, 
polemics to his own New-England—his poem, 
Snow Bound,* painting her in the sternest as- 
pect, enshrouded in the storms of winter, and 
most repulsive to all who judge merely by the 
outward shows of things. To the poet’s eye 
it is given to pierce beneath the husk, and ex- 
hibit the warmth of genial affections, the en- 
dearing influence of mutual joys and sorrows, 
the inevitable incidents of humanity that peo- 
ple the dreary waste of winter with home 
pleasures, and family ties gilding the dreary 
wastes with the “ purple light of love.” The 
power of word-painting can scarcely go beyond 
what Mr. Whittier has done to reproduce be- 
fore our eyes scenes familiar to all. 

Letters of Life,t by Mrs. L. H, Sigourney, 
may be regarded as the last legacy from that 
lady to whom the present and past generations 
are under great obligations. It is an autobio- 
graphical sketch of her career as a woman and 
an authoress, written with a freshness and un- 
reserve that lends a charm to the unaffected 
utterances of the true and good. The narra- 
tive is completed by a sketch of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s last days, from an affectionate relative. 

A new text-book on Mental Philosophy,t 
from the pen of Dr. Alden, well known as 


* Snow Bound. A Winter Idyl. By Jobn G. Whit- 
tler, author of Maud Miller, etc. 12mo, Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 

+ Letters of Life. By Mrs, L. HL. Sigourney. Post 
8vo, New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 

¢ Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. 
Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D, New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 
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one of the most philosophic and experienced 
educators in the country, has just been added 
to the list, and we doubt not will be exten- 
sively adopted when its merits aré generally 
known, It is brief yet comprehensive, con- 
cise, ‘and intelligible. The author has spent 
more than a quarter of a century as a college- 
teacher, and understands just what is needed 
in this‘department; and he has met the de- 
mand wisely-and ably. The great excellence 
of ‘the work is its freedom from technicality, 
its entire simplicity arid clearness of diction 
and thought, so that an ordinary mind can 
readily understand the author ; and this is the 
highest praise in treating on a subject purely 
intellectual. 

The Life of Richard Cobden, by McGil- 
ehrist;* besides its personal interest as an 
aecount of a statesman who won the re- 
spect.even of political opponents by his sin- 
gleness of ‘purpose and purity of motive, 
contaitis valuable lessons as applicable in 
this country as in that from whence they are 
druwn. It shows how energy and honesty 
will raise their possessors from the lowest 
social position, and increase their means of 
usefulness to their fellow-creatures, as in the 
case of Richard Cobden, who was deplored as 
a public benefactor by two great nations. 

Mr. William A. Wheeler’s Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction + is a work so com- 
pletely original that it can be compared with 
no other existing. Former dictionaries have 
dealt seriously with matters of fact; the Dic- 
tionary of Fiction includes “ familiar pseudo- 
nyms, surnames bestowed on eminent men, 
and analogous popular appellation: often re- 
ferred to in literature and conversation.” Its 
utility is so evident-in an age where every 
writer seems delighted to indulge in allu- 
sions the most remote and far-fétched, that 
it is only surprising such a thing was never 
undertaken before. Its performance, how- 
ever, requires industry, taste, and judgment. 
All these Mr. “Wheeler has shown in produc- 


* Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade; his 
Political Career and Public Services. A Biography. 
By John McGilchrist. 18mo. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

+.An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the Noted Names of Fiction. By William A. Wheeler. 
12mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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ing a manual that is really indispensable to 
those who would read understandingly even 
the newspapers of the day. 

In a course of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Mr. William Everett * re. 
lates pleasantly the incidents of his under- 
graduate life at the time-honored university 
of Cambridge in England. He has since 
printed them in a handsome volume. It is 
full of precise information on subjects re- 
specting which few, even among well-informed 
people, have very definite ideas. Though an 
over-ambitious style may sometimes provoke 
a smile, the feeling displayed in the lectures 
is excellent, and the writer bids fair to support 
with propriety the beloved and respected name 
of his father. . 

Mrs. Child’s new volume, The Freedman’s 
Book,} testifies to the warmth and earnest- 
ness of her zeal for the welfare of the colored 
race. It is specially intended for their bene- 
fit, and it is to be hoped may be distributed 
freely in the quarters where it will be serv- 
iceable.. It contains essays, extracts, and is 
adapted to acquaint them with their new 
duties and responsibilities, and to cause the 
exercise of them to be entered on with a pro- 
per spirit. 

Professor Perry’s Elements of Political 
Economy ¢ is a work of the highest value, 
that should be in the possession of every per- 
son who desires to understand the principles, 
immutable and irrefragable, deduced by the 
most acute minds of gll countries from the 
phenomena of national prosperity and reverses, 
as exemplified in past and present history. 
By their application, what seems at first sight 
a mighty maze without a plan resolves itself 
into order and symmetry. The book is pecu- 
liarly valuable as being written for Americans, 
deducing its examples from the economic con- 
ditions of the country, and affording the most 
important aids for future guidance. 


* On the Cam, Lectures on the University of 
Cambridge in England. By William Everett, A.M. 
12mo. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 

+ The Freedman's Book. By Lydia Maria Child. 
12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

¢ Elements of Political Economy, By Arthur La- 
tham Perry, Professor of History and Political Econo- 
my in Williams College. Post 8yo. New-York: 0. 
Scribner & Co, 








